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j,-^- mi ni llorlraiul Russell 
|. deprived the philosoph iinl 
■. .I o' is grciitcsl contom- 
iniie 01 those who icmain 
si nne has a higher profesr 
^.iiUliun than the American 
7K1. Willard Van „Orman 
r. ’lessor IJtnne. who is now 
sivties. is niosi ditscly 

.1 wiih the University of 
l* i.'ierc he has heen le.tching 
F Whui.lw has heen a visit- 
ul n number of univer- 
rfl'"i*.* like United Males, in- 
f :i:e Universiu of Oxford. 
U .n he this year rreeived an 
■■ degree He slarted his 
■ ■* tnuiheniaiieal logician 
ettveh ebooks which he has 
" .‘■lislied. beginning with .4 
Logistic.* in l l M , seven. 
11c that lie wmlc in Poilu- 
1 • devoted In Insjic in Ihe 
■ ..n«. Of iIicm' perlups 
' / »ei» . ni which Hie 

vpiaiCil i.f I'UO and a 
aimn ij>r4HSJ ,,nd .S,*f 
’•'ft •• ■'« . 01 1 hi. n the 
n. ippeauxl in and a 
•ll/ Vi 11 ill IW, are ihe most 
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crirY 'of Westminster 
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ho P*i*r «f Lib*—— -- — - ■ 
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|.W,|| » fata 


rerun re it rcqnJ 
iHiilii - In all* 
Urea! Sm 
d . joadcia. 


r appl leal Ion TorOi 
» Uw t«IW ' 


irvjce- ItHirid 

_.W.U . i«k fata 
sodn .£^,MS 10 

and fuiiKr r fflorm»iion'io ibu 

mont ogirrr incf. L.7). Wecirnuww i 
Hall. YleKWla Si reel, -svy 1.. Xtowng 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
a vACAKty win s .fur ■« -assist- 
ant to Iho ItWrary q| g Tflfgr ' A4V0T- 
lliing Agency. We «obld preta to. hear 
t/aai crppiicunLi Intending io mrita 'a 
earner cl libra rJanihip. Salary nttihln tbo 


■SftWnw?' 

Cll?'. . l,< r°“°A Cttrt or ,h * Cflun 

Tp^a Halt.. MouBL tliy Aib. 
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•' ,_%B t ??® r r a*<Ulla and-, appliciubn ■ form 
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APPLICATIONS arc Invlied far u new 
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Jtart.J^Zrl' 7 . 2 10 ,hl ’ n(U 01 Untied Siatei 
Sfl! 1 Htnwv. An appainmicni will bo 
S15f° s lb* rank or Prurm.ir (115,800 
Ini un. r -n5 0 “ ,, ,° p ‘ ofeilor till. *00 
Sift. Vi 1’: J C.T5S unlv « , * l, » Pim idea ie- 

mo. .ii u vein. race, cor.j rmilan. medjcil 

b, ' d -,. ul * ,, : r '“'ll tun 

^opirimeM 

. Bril bh Cgfumbtil VancOurer g f C.pktii 

UNIVERSITY OF 
KHARTOUM, SUDAN 

• !}J ' HitmiiiW' ' ol EiigUih. . Cut- 

■ WxL'^lZg, 

S4pBSSS. SU"Ef -J5 
: 'SSrtMiSKiBiiasi'Bia 

Tfftj.l'WMK B 31 Md. IKitlDg) Salary 

• ■ Q?ei«i £S^f'l 5 l " U P. B “ he,ne: 


lania: £I.oiei la cf.lr-. . . . 
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London, W, | 

01-734 3985 or 2»|.. 

w°.h L E,« F .V R mi s, ^ n 

^«w*ssiS?& r °^- w 5 s 


mu i-iiineMii.il I’ftw. ACkcnii;uni * row ” j 
Cambridge, I Kill, ;iml tt blurt of the Unf. *>*• 
Ayrmpu s lie philosaphia, I5JJ> ^... 

Lord Byron’s l-ughsh fund* mid Sodch !***"' ' 

Cfi nii ten'll ttrltuimiu. lfo»5. Konunil’j 
ftJRS'ttt « l7 ro-fi5*. Kubsoii’s siw;;fflS., 

IK19. Writer RoiIim.IhIJ's / Af/«i/5if/® ffl J , f“r 
Lllnlon- linker’s lUaOrothm* of J .™ Vj-.. 

Rhododendron *, 2 sol., IVI?-2Aa<ld 
second eititiun ol ihe IliWe in Wulsh, WW-Sf* 
Sa,\oa sceufiy. \nm. mnl (icrmatiWT?, 

Scottish Hluory Socicli MhcdltajMi 
LiimorfopiHihis L'oBeciioii, of poWO' 

Jiyjes etc. I nlioii’b Trcutheon the im P n>, . rn ^S ump^ 
1796, Morciiii, Description da iVu’hi/h dt ju 
Chester. Ihiris. 1831. u Broaifeids IfflWS* 
•Sloyktun und Durliniitnii Railway. IKS. 
uj Nut ihiimbirrhtiid and tJurhum, 1 8+4. ^^f.jaiji 
und plu i is, prints unit prisfnfll 
manuscripts rein t my in early r«fh W *5™TIfpv. 
Sheridan and Kolien Stephensun. ^ ual. Jlp .-- 


>'* 11 . 111 , 01 , \r..,v.t»rni, .ftwje, 

Udik LI.'iilcs D»«biict«r 
-Mw; Gasktll, O^WTHrmy. Ihomas 
t hinks Uau;. Cupiain M.imal- VyriiTTh*^ 
Charles ReacfF, Capita, Mayni Renlr W. ; 
Trollope, und ollicrs. IB, Lot. V, 


<T.U*»y. at Home nfc K M | on. 

affijpPgK j. #** 

j Ua.*e'Tu*. Vultaf u r 
gdldjora ; Modtrata 


Books and Prints 


*U HOURS DV tail - Italia. Bg«L 
Cnfic. M Si.iiiiif si Luudon w 1 
AMERICAN : RUOKS. NEW OLU OUI 
Of PRINT — Pci any buOLi tuu »*»? 
tail write u OR SAY BOOKS EIS-SIT 
Eliot Annul, head Start. Niw Yflrl 
CIS. N Y ll|7d* 

*N EXTKAORDINARY PSYCHOLO- 
. OIC'AI. TEST- S*»da» -Ttlruapll. OH 
Idrlo Khali'1 The Book ol ibe Book. 
OtUjon. ih 

IBiipKh in Lilftaluia _fh« Am aa; 
Hurtutmtai pi/nrtsird.— Swnjei 
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Utitnc lias fun if any 
f * an exposiior p| logic, and 
vihe devdopmem of his own 
'j'leni ho tms displayed orig- 
■| I wilful idtsts. he cannot he 
Kivc made such far -reaching 
ds as afe owed to contcm- 
lugwiahs like Ciiklol. or 
*» r Church The field in 
7 h 3 * uiude himself pre 
;. ,s of the philosophy of 
i# ., w * llc * 1 hiN latest book. 

* lll,un l>hy nf Logic, provides 
.. bri.Uiunl introduction. Jt 
I^ ct w ^‘ c h he ha^ extended so 
“ ltc 4 wide range of philo- 
* Mucsttons. including ques- 

L, might classify 

WMcal, comes within its 

Otnn ,h | U C i uriipst Papws in 
vuine developed some of the . 

j !*S .fpMwei of his phiio- 

s v r' l '°» wcre an essay 

^ ' There h ". which 

“w iS' «f Mela- 

■^^• and one entitled 
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whether Ihcy denoted anything or 
not. Thus, to take his own favourite 
example, the .sentence “Scott wan 
the author of Wavcrley ” was 
equaled with the conjunction of the 
sentences “ For some x. a wrote 
Waverlcy ", “ For all >\ if v wrote 
Wuvcrley. y is identical wiih x " and 
“a is identical w'iili Scott”. In the 
same way. the sentence “The 
present King of France does not 
exist " sinipiy became “It is not the 
case that for some x. x now reigns 
over France 

The letters x and y, as they occur 
independently in these sentences, 
were said to designate variables, and 
when the letters occurred in such 
expressions us “ for some -v" or 
11 for all y ", the variables were said 
to be quantified. Expressions like 


“A is wise " or "<p Socrates", the 
Greek letter 9 being one or those 
used by Russel! to hold a place for 
predicates, were said to contain free 
variables, and lo designate proposi- 
tional functions. These functions 
became propositions when the var- 
iables were quantified. So. “ For 
some -v. x is wise" expresses the 
proposition that .someone, i-s wise : 
“ for some 9, 9 Socrates ** ex- 
presses the proposition that Socrates 
has some property. The values of a 
variable, over which the variable is 
technically said to range, are then 
simply those objects, or those pro- 
perties. of which the function in 
which the variable occurs is true or 
false. 

Noyv Quine’s procedure has been 
to extend Russell's treatment of 


definite descriptions to the point of 
eliminating nil singular terms. 
Proper names succumb lo the 
device of treating “ being identical 
with so and so” as a unique dto- 
criptivc predicate, and' pronouns 
and other . demonstratives are re- 
placed by individuating descriptions, 
selected in uccordnnce with the con- 
text. It is not claimed that this 
regimentation, as Quine puts k, of 
our ordinary- way of speak iiig yields 
perfect translations of the sentences 
to which it is applied, but it is said 
to yield paraphrases, which are 
adequate in the sense that they 
comport no loss of information. 
The result is that we have h lan- 
guage in which the only way of 
referring to' objects is indefinitely, 
through the use of signs which 
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stand for qii.mlificd variables. 11 

fiillows dial the Ihitigs over which 
the Yarn hits «'f such rn£>iiuYiilcd 
ili<coursu range arc the only on&i 
ilia l it allows any title to existence, 
anil the question who! particular 
things there are is lurned into tiio 
question what things actually satisfy 
the predicates with which the signs 
fur quantified variable', tire coupled. 
This, ihcn, is the |H>mt of Qumc'x 
saying that lo he is io be the value 
of h variable. 

As Quine himself recognizes, this 
is not so much -an account of what 
there is as of what I here is said to 
be : it is, as he puts it. a criterion of 
ontological commitment. A theory, 
in the broad sense used by Quine jn 
which any xet of assertions and their 
logical consequences is said lo con- 
st it it le a theory, is on lulugi tally 
committed lo the sorts of on lilies 
over which its variables ran go. and 
ibis Mill be determined by the predi- 
cates which it contains. Now clearly 
there may be things , which fall 
outside the range • or any given 
.theory in this sense. All the same, 
wc shall see that in his bonk Word 
twd Object, which was published in 
I'MiO. and still more jn one of his most 
recent hooks, a collection called d«- 
lulogical Relativity and Other 
listuy*. Quine take, a position 
which implies tit at although thu 
question what there is docs not 
exactly coincide with ihe question 
wlifti. there is- said b' be, nevcrdiu- 
‘IWf'tflB Uiwo;, am.jmr^gR ta ^ fa 1 ■ 

ruble. 

A. cpnset[ucnce of Quine’s View trf 
pnlnlogtcai commitnieni is that Ihe 
rtmge’df oritllies to which a theory 
U committed will depend upon the 
way in which the theory is formula- 
ted. In some cases the avoidance of 
commitments which one finds unde- 
sirable will be a more or less simple 
matter of reparsing, but in others, 
the more interesting cases, it will 
turn on the question whether one 
can find a nitons of reducing one 
type of entity to another. Thus, if 
someone wishes to renounce abs- 
tract entities, « s Quine once said he 
did, In « paper culled *’ Steps 
toward ft. Constructive Nominal- 
ism ” whi^h lie and Nelson Goixl- 
mari published in the Journal of 
Symbolic Logic in N47, he will 
have; to avoid- quantifying over pro- 
perties dr classes, and then, as this 
paper showed, he will need con- 
siderable ingenuity in. order to be 
able tOrinakc Ihe rough equivalent 
of eyen so humdrum a statement as 
that there are more dogs than cats. 

In his more recent, writings, Quine 
has giycn up this uuktei'e .nominal- 
ism op the ground; that. it does not 
^kk>W for the: amount of daxsic^l 
. mathematics which one U obliged to 
apeppt If one wishes to do justice to 
Obnteiinporary science, and he now 
admits a hierarchy of classes into 
his ontology. He believes tha* 
classes can do ail " the respectable. 
• work for which properties might be 
thought to be -needed, and hie 
thinks lhat classes are to be pre- 
ferred to , properties because, unlike,: 
properties, they are subject to a 
. dear criterion of identity, a class A 
. bejng identical with' a class B if and 
poly .if A and 1 B ’have tho.'saipc. 

. members- j '■! ■ 

■ Since Quine conceives of quaiitifi-' 
cation, as; ranging over -objects 
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rallicr Hun lingui-thc expression-,, 
except ill tlw ease* \Gurc linguistic 
expression-, are ilurimdvci {rented 
as objects, i( is important Tnr his 
purposes that the fundi mis which 
take 1 1 iv sc objects us value-. should 
he well-behaved, in (lie .sense ilia l 
they do not allow any thing in he 
true of ;|ii object under one designa- 
tion which is not true of it under 
another. But notoriously there are- 
areas, hulli of ordinary and of 
philosophical discourse, in which 
this condition is not satislicil. 

fine conspicuous class of in- 
stances results from the use of 
modal operators like "it is neces- 
sary til'll ”. To take "lie of Quine's 
own examples, the mini her nine is 
Identical with the number of the 
planets, hut while " 9 i.s necessarily 
greater than 7 ” would commonly 
pas* for a true statement, " the 
number of the planets is necessarily 
greater than 7 1 ’ would commonly 
be thought lo he- false. More famil- 
iar instances are supplied by indi- 
rect discourse and by the use of 
words which stand fur what Bussell 
called proposiihiii.il altitudes. Jims, 
to take another of Quine's exam- 
ples, I may believe (hat the man 
who stole such and such secret 
documents is a spy, and yet not be- 
lieve that my respectable neighbour J 
JS a spy, though in fact i| was my 1 
respectable neighbour who stole (lie j 
documents, Consequently, “ being 1 
believed by me lu be u spy " is true I 
of this man under one description [ 
and false under another. • 

The difficulty about modal opera- 
tors does not greatly trouble Quine, 11 
since ho is quite content to do ^ 
without them. For a reason which U 
we shall come to in a moment, lie d 
thinks that the distinction which ti 
philosophers have drawn between c 
necessary and contingent proposi- c 
lions is neither requisite nor prop- tl 
crly made out : and while he docs e 
countenance talk about possibilities, ll 
in that we can speak significantly, ti 
not only about what docs happen b 
but also about what would happen 
it the appropriate conditions were a 
realized, he holds that such eondt- d 
tional st [item sals can be resolved si 
ifUfl statements about dispositions.; n 
and, less plausibly, that statements d 
about dispositions can be resolved c 
into statements nhout the structure * 
of (he objects . to which the dispnsi- tl 
lions aic ascribed, these attributions s \ 
ot \tmclmc being (heniseh c -% dc- 
rived, in many cases, I rum theories ,. 
jthout the con slim lion of " natural ... 
kinds to which the objects belling. ' m 

. 0 * 1 . Je other hand, Quine admits re 
the obligation lo accommodate talk th 


is. a hmit prop)*, limn ;ij .itlitiulo. and 
lie lie lias not yet i mind ,i sjijslaclory 
.'d u.iy of bringing ji into line. Me 
lis hopes i ha l ii call lu- resolved into 
-h talk .i Inn it i he constitution and he- 
ld luvimir of the persons who have 
al the .i I til tides, where the references 
io heluviour must he taken as 
ii ■ implying no more llian that the 
cr persons in question make, or are 
re disposed in make, certain physical 
■f movements. But any programme ««f 
h 1 1 1 i s kind is exposed In obvious 
difficiiCic.s which m> one has yet 
j- seen the way to overcome. 

The basis Tor Quine's avoidance 
j" of modal concepts is already to he 

4 found in the essay “Two Dogmas 

5 of Lin pi rioi sm ". The .empiricist 
c dogmas which lie rejects arc, first, 
y that there is a tenable distinction 
f between analytic and synthetic 
‘ propositions, and, secondly, that 
^ every empirical .'proposition has de- 
'' finite truth-conditions, in terms of 

[he experiences that would confirm 
it. which fix its meaning independ- 
ently of oilier propositions, Tt:u/i- 
fieiijlfy, the mark ol an analytic 
proposition has been taken (u be 
that it owes its truth solely lo the 
meaning of the sentence which ex- 
presses it ; and this also has been 
given as the explanation of its 
necessity. In the case of u synthetic 
proposition, on the other hand, the 
meaning of the sentence which ex- 
presses it has been .1 bought to yield 
no more than its truth-conditions, 
but nor to determine its truth. 

U has been disputed whether all 
necessary propositions arc analytic, 
bin it lias been generally agreed that 
there is a valid distinction to bo 
drawn between necessary proposi- 1 
tions, which are not at the mercy 
of empirical matters of fact, and 1 
contingent propositions which are at 1 
their mercy. The difference between 
empiricists and. say, Kanlians, in « 
this regard, is simply over the ques- ’ 
lion whether necessity ex-tends I 
beyond analylicity. t 

Quine does not share in the I 
agreement which underlies this 1 
difference, and his reason for not 1 
sharing in it is partly allied lo his < 
rejection of the second empiricist I 
dogma. In his view, the propositions I 
or, ns he would prefer to say, the t 
sentences which make up u given • 
theory do not confront (he facts l 
singly: the theory presents itself for ' 
judgment as a whole, and when ii i 
conflicts with our experience, there s 
tire vm ions ways in which it can he * 
mud died. Admittedly, we are more 
ready lo modify some parts of the s 
theory than others. The whole i 


d corpus of a man's beliefs can be 
y likened to a sphere in which reports 
e of observation lie on the periphery 
a and logical, serna ill ic, and mathe- 
matical principles arc at the centre. 
l 1 Reports of observation, being, as it 
x were, forced mi lin by our experi- 
s ences. are relatively secure, and so 
arc the principles at ihe centre. If 
.■ repairs arc called For. they arc 
I nearly always undertaken surnc- 
f where in between. 

’ Nevertheless, there may he times 
when we chouse lo reject Ihe verdict 
of our senses, rather Ilian give up a 
: set ol wdl-eiitrenclied hypotheses, 

1 and there might lie circiinivinnccs in 
which we should find ii expedient 
to recast our mathematics or our 
logic. As Quine characteristically 
puts it, "the tail thus comes, in an 
extremity, to wag the dog". Quine 
is very much given lo quoting Neur- 
ath’s simile of our being like sailors 
in a ship which never puts into 
purl. We cannot gel outside the ship 
In reconstruct it as a whole, hut 
even while we remain oil it there i.s 
no part of it that we cannot under- 
take to repair. 

It might be thought that we could 
accept all this and st<iil uphold the 
disil motion between analytic and 
synthetic propositions. If analytic 
propositions are those that are true 
solely in virtue of the meaning of 
the words that express them, then to 
renounce an analytic proposition 
wilj be to alter our linguistic usage, 
which we are indeed free lo do. 
This will, however, si ill be different 
from the case where we change our 
view about some empirical matter 
of fact. 

Quine’s answer to this is that the 
concept of meaning which is thus 
made to enter in. Jo the definition of 
an analytic proposition is not suffi- 
ciently clear for the purpose. He is 
willing to employ the concept of 
logical _ truth, since u logically true 
proposhion can be defined as a lute 
proposition in which only logical 
constants occur essentially, the list 
of logical constants being given by 
enumeration. Ifit-t not all proposi- 
tions thought lo be analytic urc 
logically true : to turn a would -be 
analytic proposition like " Bachelors 
are unmarried men 11 iui» a logical 
l ruth, we need to as.-.<unie that the 
word bihiiti.T is ,i synomii) for 
unnutrrird man, and the concept of 
synonymity does not meet Quine’s 
standard of clarity. 

Moreover, even if nil propositions 
said lo he analytic could lie shown 
to be instances of logical truths, the 
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: claim that logical luwhs ill cm -.elves 
» are analytic would still have lu be 
’ justified. The justi lies lion Usually 
■ given for it is that the propositions of 
logie are nude true by linguistic 
: convent ion, luit this answer has 
ncvei sati-fied Quine. In an essay 
• culled "I ruth by ( on vent ion *’, 
which lie first published as early as 
1 W 5 and lw> recently reprinted in 

his hook I hr H’im'.v of Paradox, he 
ad. nil* i li:i I one could foi iniilale 
«. ■ invent: oils which would govern 
an.y known s\sicinati/alion of logic, 
hui aiguc> that this is true of any 
-systematic hods of doctrine: there 
is no ground here for il'isling'iiivliiug 
Ik l ween i Ii allcgcd'ls a priori sci- 
ences and the rest. 

A further dilficulty arises from 
llic fact lh.il the truths of logic are 
infinite in mituhci. from which it 
follows that we cannot establish 
them severally hy fiat. Bill if we 
have lo derive groups of them on 
blue from our definitions, then we 
shall he using logic lo infer logic 
from the enliven! ions which arc 
supposed to govern it. One can. 
indeed, try to meet the charge of 
petitio pnncipii by maintaining that 
the conventions arc operative before 
they are formulated, hut Quine’s 
comment on this is that it is only if 
the conventions are taken to be 
explicit that the thesis that the prop- 
ositions of logic arc true hy conven- 
tion has any interest. 

It can be objected that Quine's 
distaste lor tile concept of meaning 
is excessively puritanical. The fact 
that lie was not able to give a 
definition of synonymity in ollici 
than semantic icinis would not 
ordinarily lie regarded as a fatal 
disqualification lor the compilci of 
an English dictionary. Hut Quine's 
position here rcllects a wirier philo- 
sophical standpoint, lie holds that 
there is bound lo he a radical 
indeterminacy m any lraii<slatjon 
from one language lo another, or 
even from one sentence to allot I ki 
within the same natmal language. 

Ihe argument for this view was 
first set out in the opening chnpici 
of Ward and tib’u vi. A linguist, 
studying a native language, notes 
that a native says "(iuvagui" when 
a rabbit runs past, lie curiics nut 
Ill’s Usual tests and limls them all 
favourable lo (In? hypothesis th.it 
(itivuuai is the native woid for a 
ruhhil. But this hypothesis uiiisl 
always remain coiijcclui.il. } veil 
if it euuld he established that 
this was not a ease of what 
Quine calls indirect ostension, that 
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I niginsl s difficulties 
due to his having tp 
native language from ihtoj 
he were bilingual there r 
no problem. But Quiet- 
iiccepl this easy Kay out. H 
that ihe same problem ; 
interpreting the uuenacM 
who speak the same ^ 
oneself. We assume a cam 
meaning, because \vc 
same sentences in the um, 
able situations: but, ihkl. 
much room for radial if f ?- 
as ^ in the case of jk j 
" (iavagni". 

Al least, it may bt k 
knows wlial one means as 
Quine seems unwilling nr 
this, since lie speaks of sarj 
being " vitiated by i pc 
nienlalisni so long « fit ii 
nun's semantics as wrote 
niinaU' in his mind be>oc- 
might he implicit in his dis 
to overt behaviour”. TWi^i 
hchaviourisDi might well 
lioned, hut it is a sidc-iw 
is enough for Quine's put? 
communication between 
speakers should be Ini 
toi the reasons that he gi't 
The indetermwey ol ^ 
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[j'"' 1 , | c .,.r hy Millie c ii large - 
L Hiiwi ol conccpis for 
L.,,,,11 ol Hs rvisiciia- or mm- 

ii k v to Imvc ii"J' sign [bea nee. 
jiicn I lie umsiderat mils which 
hhc indeterminacy iremsla- 

Ln, into play- s, 1 ncc l ,lUr 
M JK always under -deter • 
Ih-- 1 lie cxjvrieiKcs winch give 
■ tl , : iIk-iii, quilt different 
of wind there is, each with 
m tta y uf in lei pivling llic 
^ maj he equally in accord 
ju'r experiences. I his applies 
1P inathtfiiwiics. II vve ask 
a natural number is. vve get 
[different answers, aceoiding as 
dnjs Frege's or Zormelo’s or 
KeiuiMwis method of reducing 
t-r, j,i sets. *1 hough these 
x are nut equivalent, any 
n,j| siatcmcm which conies 
n in one system has ;i i rue 
■pari in the others, and for 
jsnn there is no Sense in 
which is right. 

irly, wc may have pliywicul 
s which are radroafiy differ* 
though each of thorn accom- 
x all Ihe relevant ohserva- 
h.it have been or will be 
■ami here again there is no 
in asking which of them rc- 
js (lie world as it really is. Wc 


cannot even compare ilic-m exeep' 
in icinis ut a common b.ickgiomul 
theory and to (lu* theory also there 
will he alternatives, though to see 
them as alternatives wc have to set 
them against a further back g rot i ml. 
’llic relativity is ine'-capabk-. 

But surely jihy.sieal objects nuivt 
figure in all mu theories in ono 
Buixc or another, ir they are lo do 
justice to our experiences V Quine's 
ansvvei seems to be yes. in practice, 
though lie makes it a matter of 
convenience. Me speaks of our posi- 
ting physical objects, as a way of 
organizing our experiences, with the 
implication (hat other courses arc- 
open to us. but lie does not treat 
any other course as a serious 
option. Ph us, he denies that wc can 
manage with sense -did a on the 
ground lhaL " immediate experience 
vviM not. of itself, cohere as an 
autonomous domain ", So " the pos- 
iting of physical objects must he 
seen not as mi c.v /««■/ facia systema- 
tization of data, but as a move prior 
lo which no appreciable data would 
be available lo systematize " 

This is all a sophisticated form of 
pragmatism, with Ihe difference that 
Quine, unlike the earlier pragma- 
tists, does not treat theories as 
equivalent when they have the same 
observable consequences. But if, in 
the last resort, I cannot find out 
whether my neighbour is referring 
lo rabbits, or (o rabbi I -stages, ui to 


lahbil | wits, or |,i region, ol -.pace- 
lime wiih lability properties, and it 
the 1 1 nth value of his sialeiueiits 
remains ihe same, lilldei each of 
Ihese iiilerpiL-laliiiiis. then the laei 
that I am I lid Helically able lo dif- 
ferentiate between them b mil of 
i Much con sequence. I lie moral, 

which Quine himsell does no| expli- 
citly draw, is (hat oniologv is unim- 
portant. except ,|\ raising the ques- 
tion w he l he i. and if so how, one 
type of entity is reducible lo 
another. What mailers is not what 
there is Imi what is true ainl how 
differcni sorts of truths arc 

mutually related. 

Ihe title essay of Oniolouhid 
Kdaiiviiy and mini L.\.\ay.\ repro- 
duces two I eel lire’s which Quine de- 
livered al Columbia University in 
I MfiK. '| hey constituted the lirsl of 
llic .loll n l)evvey lectures which are 
to be given biennially and ihey set a 
standard which it will he hard for 
subsequent lecturers to maintain. 
There are other good things in Ihe 
book, including some reflections on 
1’ythagoreunism. a discussion of the 
status of propositions, and a fresh 
attempt on the problem of induc- 
tion, and it is written with Quine's 
usiui'l inci.siveness. Me has a style 
which is very well adapted lo the 
display or liis philosophical quali- 
ties : a happy combination of Icch- 
ii'ieal expertise, inventiveness and 
wit. 
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Irilish press lias traditionally 
: itself on being long on 
" and short on analysis, and 
jverage of Greece under mili- 
ulc is a case in point. Much 
icrited publicity has been given 
: torture allegations, unfor- 
‘i .proved to be all loo well 
the rigged trials. I ho antics 
ftipmc’% P.R, men and visit- 
p.v, &c. Hut ihh has been at 
Riiciwe of nny wriuus anil 
igh analysis of the fuiula- 
I changes being wrought in 
Esocwly by the C olonels in an 
JO pcrpetiiiitc their hold on the 
J* of P°wer, even if some 


i-.-.tvi, vsvii n sumc 

1 ,orm; d democracy is event u- 
cyored. And it is these 
Ui measures, which all too 
Bo unnoticed in the Western 
that may well prove to be of 
[ ^h'^ance for Ihe future of 
. than the more sensational 
■tons ihat make the headlines. 
Ian, however, anyone who 
wants to understand what is 
on has only to read Vifrild xnr 
, IS - s a bo °k written by u 
L 1 , 1 hvin 8 in Greece and is 
r' eu anonymously out of 
l,*.i taiber tban any sense of 
L _? ly : as lhc author puts it 
fcr S , the ,. ,c>ach « of black 
L ^ at ‘■'hltven an otherwise 

(a u°° i.'l Tb , c author writes 
l wealth of information, a 

and ft detadiment 
Byniaikable when one consid- 
F orcrnnsianccs . l n which 
IPK was written. 
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, Subedar Sita Ram, a native officer of the 
Bengal Army, have now been re-edited 
with explanatory notes. The work pro- 
vides a fascinating account of the life of 
an Indian soldier while helping the British 
to conquer and hold India. 
wlih 34 authentic illustrations, »i«p s 

£2 IQs. 




Studies in 

Presocratic Philosophy 


Primary Socialistic 
Language and EducM ‘ m 


Volume One: The Betf linings of 

Philosophy 

Edited by DAVID J. FURLEY and R E 
ALLEN 


A Linguistic Desert^ 
and Computer W® 
for Children’s Speech 

...irD ,nll 


fly the author of the best-sqlling 
The Strange Story of False Teeth 


The Story of 
the Bicycle 


Letters Writ by 
a Turkish Spy 
GTOVanni p; Magana 


JOHN WOODFORDE 


The ; .Prince Imperial of France, ^ode a ' 
boneshaker, Hilaire. Belloc .used a penny-': •• 
farthing. This is the social history of the': ' 


.7, ■ , -V r M'OSWIJ Vi lUv ■ 

bicycle frqiq'.tyc ^prain-hidtlcing tigh- 
teenih century hobby-horse to the small- , . 
whee er Of today, John Woodforde shows , 
how bicycilng has affected the pattern p.f 
life in a variety of ways. He cites the 
Case, of a lady bicyclist wearing knlcker- ;: 
bookers being refused lunth by an hotel 
landlady, . This episode fanned resent- 
ment over the rules for female: dress 'and.' 
w as later $een as a milestone on the road 
to women's emancipation.; . ■ . j;-, ' 


Selected and edited .by Arthur J, 

WclUman. 

This !$ one of the first and one of the 
most compelling spy stories ever written. 
Marana, an Itaiidn living in 17 th-century. 
France,, wrote these satirical fictional 
letters, describing .contemporary politics 
men and manners under the, guise of a 
Turk, voting Paris. Arthur Weitzmait 
has, selected from- the . original eieht 
Volumes the -best of these letters. $2 5s. 


A collection of some of the most impor- 
tant articles published during the past 
thirty years. The contributors arc H. F 
Chcrniss, F. M CornforH, Kurt von Fritz,’ 

UAI 2:' a 5 , # r S i '' W ' A - Heidel, Uvo 
HiiJscher, G. S. Kirk, G. E. R ilnvd 

Vla®to^ ICD!armid ' K ” rl Popptr ' < 3r 'e°ry 

£4 


GEOFFREY J. aWl 

BERNARD A- MOW" 

iht 


Presents a framework 
analysis of speech agd 

m n recess the j 


analysis of specen auu |B-) 

gram .to i 

analysis. The mopei ^ 

the linguistic analysis » ^ 
4 scak-and-catewry^ . 

monograph wtHte.® 'L$ 0 \o$ 
sociologisls, social W * 1 
educationists. . • 


Plato’s ‘ Euthyphro ’ and 
the Earlier Theory 
of Forms 


R. E, ALLEN Professor of Philosophy, 
University, of Toronto £2 fl $ 


the first book in this 

Social Class, Langur 
and Communicate 

SvSbn^ 




•; I :• 


95 line illustrations 


£i\ 12s. 


Facts, Words and Beliefs " 
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which the great majority of Greeks 
received the putsch is only partially 
convincing. Again (he distinction 
between [lie atti index of the phuna- 
riot, the raya and the klcplu. while 
containing an important kernel of 
truth, is at times rather contrived. 

Yet the author'* remarks cm the 
impact of military rule on differcni 
aspect^ of life in Greece are wholly 
convincing and pungent ly expressed. 
Mow refreshing ii is. for i list mice, to 
find the religious brotherhood /.ui. 
which has .some interesting ami as 
yet unexplored links with the junta, 
described fur once for what it is, a 
mafia of religious bigots. The 
author is altogether excellent on the 
aura of quasi-religious humbug that 
surrounds the regime's propaganda, 
in the regime's new chemistry text- 
book for eleven-year-olds, it ^ is 
solemnly proclaimed that God 
ordained that ice should float out of 
solicitude for the fish. 

Chapters on (ihu law, the trade 
unions, the press, and political 
repression contain much that is 
new, but it is the author’s chapters 
on education that urc at the same 
time the most revealing and the 
most frightening — for they indicate 
that the regime intends to maintain 
its grip on the subs ta nee of power 
for the indefinite future, until such 
lime . as the Greeks become 
“ mature ” enough for parliamen- 
tary democracy, a grotesque pres- 
umption when one considers that 
the Greeks for a considerable pari 
of the nineteenth century enjoyed 
political liberties in advance of most 
of the countries of Europe. 

Among the more important of 
these manifestations of "re-educa- 
tion M afe the ro-int reduction of . the. 
artificial purist language in primary 
and secondary education, the reduc- 
tion in the school leaving age from 
fifteen to twelve, the faW in the 
number of those receiving higher 
education from 19,000 in 1967 to 
II . 000 in 1969 . the inculcation of a 
narrow chauvinism in the guise of 
history, and Ihe new emphasis On 
" civics” within the curriculum, 
among the. textbooks , for which 
Thcofylaktos Papa konst a nlinou's 

recent offering, PuliiiKi Agogi. is a 
bizarre example. 

But the regime's attitude to edu- 
cation is perhaps best revealed iti a 
• fantastic ; speech by Papadopoukw 
in January, . 1908 , in which he de- 
creed that " university teachers must 
abandon their tok’as researchers, as 
teachers passing on tbeir specialized 
knowledge . . , they must become 
the guides of the nation Unfortu- 
nately many senior Greek academ- 
ics, have 'hot beep to get the 
message, witness the condemnation 


of l*rofeNM»i Karayiorgas by the 
Senate of Alliens University before 
he had even been convicted. 

The dismal effect of this kind of 
pressure on Greek intellectual life 
docs not need lo he underlined. 
Even the option of boycotting the 
sfiilu-cont rolled media is, the author 
in forms us. no longer open lo the 
writer in Greece. Under a law of 
March. l l * 70 . Greek radio and tele- 
vision can use any literary or musi- 
cal woik wiihoul the permission of 
the author. 

In another fascinating chapter the 
author gallantly tries to come to 
grips with tihc style and ideology of 
the regime. One cannot stiy that ho 
wholly succeeds, largely perhaps be- 
cause this regime has no clearly 
defined ideology save a loose com- 
mit mein to the ideals of “MuHeno- 
Cliristian civilization '*, a concept 
sufficiently vague and flexible tn 
embrace virtually anything. Rut he 
does make what is probably the 
most coherent attempt to penetrate 
behind the almost meaningless 
jargon of Pn padopou los's political 
orations. And he rightly points lo 
one of the more extraordinary para- 
doxes of Ihe regime's propaganda, 
that the “ Revolution . of April 21 " 
was an 41 historical necessity ", a 
curious insistence on the part of a 
regime so resolutely hostile to 

Marxist* ideology- 

The author concludes with a 
detailed review of the stale of poli- 
tics within Greece and an assess- 
ment of possible future develop- 
ments, together with a judicious 
look at the strength of internal 
resistance 1 to the regime. While 
paying tribute to the great courage 
of individual members of fiie resist- 
ance organisations, he rightly dop- 
chides that' 'resistance' so far has 
been an elite movement, lacking any 
mass basis. The author makes the 
point that even after three and a 
half years in power the present 
regime has still to secure any pop- 
ular power base. Yet Ihe bulk of 
the population, to a greater or lesser 
degree hostile to the regime, has not 
yet been hit sufficiently hard, above 
all in their pockets, to transform 
their q u iescen t resent men t , into 

active opposition. Those who have 
been hit most hard by the regime 
are precisely those who Iipve taken 
the lead In ; active resistance, the 
intellectuals. 

Viriti snr la Grbcc is a moving 
testimony: to the courage and re- 
. (source of one member of this 
'* maquis. intcilcctuci But it is 
also much more than this, it Is 
a wholly ’inctisparrtaWc. guide lo the 
irreparable havoc that Is beihg 
wrought by the Colonels in Greece;. 
“ the new place ; ‘ 


A Study of Dickens's Novels 

John Lucas 

Ii is John ].ucns\ intent. ion io show why Dickens is the most important 
English novelist and to provide :i prouicative and stimulating critical vision 
to support bis view. This book docs not merely pay centenary homage; its 
original examination of Dickens’s development as a novelist, studying liis 
minor as well as liis major works, makes it likely to become a standard work. 

60s ; University Paperback 28s 


The Economic Decline of Empires 


Edited by Carlo M. Cipolla 

This collection is concerned with the purely economic aspects of the decline 
of empires, and identifies both the similarities and individual characteristics 
of different historical cases of decline. 

60s ; University Paperback 1 8s 


The Critical Idiom 


General Editor: John D, Jump 
Idlest additions: 


Drama and the Dramatic 

S. W. Dawson 


Plot 

Elizabeth DIpple 


Metre, Rhyme and Free 
Verse 

G. S. Fraser 


18s each; Paperback 7s each 


Music and Poetry of the English 

Renaissance A reissue 


Bruce Pattlson 

For this reissue Professor Patti son has revised several points and hat 
modernised his bibliographical references. 

‘Mr Pattison’s book should be of engrossing interest to students of both arts.* 
Edward J. Dent, The Modem Language Review 

36s; University Paperback 16s 


The Open Classroom 


A Practical Guide 10 u New Way of Teaching 
Herbert It. Kohl 


Now available in lliiuin — the book that is revolutionising American leaching 
and which has already sold 65,000 copies in the USA. Teachers who feel that 
the present system is losing credibility will welcome this honest attempt to 
describe the advantages ami problems involved in jettisoning traditional 
approaches to chiMrdn and! ten thing; , 

'■ 25s; Education Pupcrb'iicic 121 


New University Paperbacks: 


The Dancing Bees 


An Account of the Life and Senses of the IJoncy Bee 
Karl von Frisch 

Now available for the first time in a‘ paperback edition: ‘Undoubtedly a 
masterpiece of condensation and simplification by a very great zoologist 
summarising a lifetime of research. 1 Nature 2 os 


The Revels Plays: 


A Woman Killed with 
Kindness 


Thomas Hey wood 
Edited by R. W. Van Fossen 

This first Bill edition to be published since 19 r 7 gathers together more 
scholarly and critical material relevant to die understanding of the play than 
any previous edition. . .14a 


METHUEN 


Summa Theologiae 


St Thomas Aquinas 

Two new volumes of this edition : 

Volume i$: The World Order Volume 45 : Prophecy and 
Edited tyM-J. Chariepworih 45 s other Charisms 

Edited by Roland Potter 4: 

Beacon Six 


Robert Cundy 

Four Englishmen starch the Arctic coast of Canada for a clue to the disappear- 
ance In 1845 of Sir John Franklin and his two ships, lost while searching foe 
the North West Passage. Illustrated. joa 
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KI NNI J El MUIK : 

Tile Comedy ul' Muri iilis 
I 73jip. IIiik-fiiiiMin I fimvj .iiy l.ih- 
rary. 30s. (Paperback, Us. I 

Professor Muir’s etni.scie minus 
trudge tli rough Restoration comedy 
is a sober and helpful iilfair. He is 
so committed ail advocate that at 
limes his claims are diilieiifl to *us- 
laiii, as when Dry den’s Aitretiy-Zebe 
is parenthetically hailed as a master- 
piece or the word “ triumph ” sits 
uneasily in the sentence: “it is 
Etherege’s triumph to make us be- 
lieve in the erosion of the gallants’ 
liberliuism by the mockery and 
Routing to which they arc submitted 
by the ladies." Comparisons and 
contrasts with the pro-Co mmon- 
wenfth drama arc nicely balanced; 
the influence of Ben Jonson, even on 
Shadvvelf, Is noted, but we arc re- 
minded that, whereas in 1610 Lon- 
don boasted ten theatres, the post- 
Restonition capital supported only 
two, and for an entirely dilTcrcnt 
restricted audience. 

Mr. Muir’s survey, too, stresses 
the point, that what we call “ Resto- i 


•' » th 1 -' iljsla'i’iiidu.d .i mfitu gallant!) KDWAIII) I.IJCII'-SMI 111 ( l-'ilii nr) : An appalled conim-jiH in ihe f/J 

?? . ll,L n , ,nv British Poetry since 1945 (Commentary, September 25) pnintci 

iL imis'l be ojnl'osscil'iJial^ ih^ieitcP 4 '-IT- Penguin. !d>. 01,1 lh;i1 :l r ^ v,u| y published Work o! 

J'ed themes of poking run at mar- V I.A 1 \ not u (rflifor) ■ reference lided 1,100 living pooh 

riage or die consequence.’, of the . " .’ writing in English. Assuming that 

inability of h ii sba nils to satisfy their I he Penguin Bunk ,»f Snciulisl Verse 4(g) ,i| ihcse wcie Hy Mr | ucie 

io%Z MSsJS ^ IX Smith’s Jet initio, i British, not far 

I . C\ Kiiighis’s view that the eumedy I j ! s,m " °) ? . l l u:, " | lc, i ,h: " nmnbct 

of the lime is ‘ trivial, gross and . ^ '; ,,,l, n»es «nd at least appear m lu.s anthology. What to do 

duir as to persuade him, with m II V ? “ E*"! t,f inr V r mulmn. with such a mass of mediocrity 7 Mr. 
Congreve, that : , / -‘Me-.Snuth is an orderly edi- l ueie-.Srni Ill’s solution to his self- 

li * die business of rh c tYukl PM lS.1f^ i !.V l P ^ ,i,sk is . , Iu m **. 10,1 

to paint Ihe Vices and Follies of /S! ,I k ‘^ ,l,t-s r " Impressionists 

Human kind; and (here are but two bibliography Influences from Abroad ", “ Dis- 

sc'ces that I know. viz. Mm and ] r '! ^ s . lllrl °J feadi poel s rep- sen lers New Voices ” anil so forth 

It omen, which have a title to Human- resem.it ion. It is a pity that Mr. Bold —in which tu muster his ragged arrnv 

n2t; lhe n Work wTl^impSea U “ m " ? * S,mdarl * wnvcnieil ‘ ‘^ough the brief mrfos to llio 


An ippalled coiimieiil in the TLS 
(Commentary, September 25) pointed 
out that a recently puhlished work of 
refei enec li-led 1,100 living poets 
writing in English. Assuming that 
400 ol these we io bly Mr. I.ucic- 
Smitli’s definition Itritish. not far 
■slnui of a quarter of that number 
appear in lii.s anthology. What to do 
with such a mass of mediocrity 7 Mr. 
1 ueie-Mmi Ill’s solution Id his self- 
imposed (ask. is to create ten 
categories ’* Expressionists ", 


by the lathes." Comparisons and As one would expect From so 
contrasts with the pre-Common- learned a critic, (here arc several 
wealth drama arc nicely balanced; passing comments which invite ex- 
(he influence of Ben Jonson, even on pansmii. .such as die valedictory 

zrut r "1“ i '™ ,v of 

don boasted fen theatres, the post- n J ann ‘- rs requires equality between 
Restoration capital supported only lhc sexes to Sether with social inc- 
two, and for an entirely dilTcrcnt quality ", the “ gradual erosion of 
restricted audience. class ” to wliich wu ourselves have 

Mr. Muir’s survey, too, stresses grown accustomed must make it 
the point that what we call “ Resto- more difficult for us to produce or cn- 
ration comedy " covered a period of joy this kind of play. The other chief 
some fifty years, so that Elheregc’s ingredient, an obsessional concen Ira- 
first plays were performed before lion on sexual relations, has been 


Congreve was born. It certainly 
seems a substantial slice of time, 
when wc are invited to .study the 
comedies not only of Dryden and 
Farquhar but also Otway and the 
Idng-Iived Southernc, along with 
tljose of the dramatists whose work 
•s still pleasurably performed— 
Wycherley, who perhaps comes 
nearest to being -the English 
Molifire, or Congreve, “ uni- 
que L- ‘ in , his abi,it y lo distinguish 
all his characters in his last Lwo 
plays by their manner of speech ’’. 

. Students will no doubt be grateful 
for plot-summaries and quotations 


weakened not by erosion but hy 
hyperbolic intensification. Earlier 
revivals of Wycherley may have 
prompted the view of Horner of 
The Country Wife as "a phallic 
symbol " or “ a dramatic mechan- 
ism to expose the hypocrisy of 
society womon”. In the London of 
Oh ! Calcutta I, any stroller through 
the summer parks knows that sexual 
hypocrisy is at a premium. We shall 


Fighting for Jerusalem 

The man who seems to be dead 

With Buddha in his smile 

With Jesus in his stretched out arms 

With Mahomet in his humbled forehead 

With his feet in hell 
With his hands in heaven 
With his back to ihe earth 

Is escorted 

To his eternal reward 
By singing legions 


Of what seem to be flies 


THD HUG MILS 


require another Puritan Common- practice for his Petwuh, ,, 

wealth before we can recover the Socialist Vcnr- as ilV iho rLdei P ‘n W,,rk lo WCdv * il »vh ul 
amused balance of n Congreve, '* in must turn lo the hioarinhicil mu^ i,,ul kn ' icMuV '' 

whose pl a y s the heroines were moral nL the back and the n to Kt t critical tniHiiu-r and incline ;, lc at 
& and n0t mere, y — 1 ob- »- 

K ‘ than dates of birth and death nut L tr V ll1c , 1 \ rilll cl«»ii xccms 

since manv of ihi> nn.»t a u>iii _ P 1, ^ IC wlalions, A “.scored 


I A SHAKKSPEARK HJUI.KMJHA PIIV 

THE 

CATALOGUE 
OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 

ThoiSlmk^lre Library of BLwbigh.ni, Engl., i, I, WM f olaid cd in 

“T > tercentenary with tte intention of forming 

a library wiuoh ihimid contain as for as praotioabk evory edLion and 

Ldm.. fa T^ t T' °/ Mlllh,epcar ° : “ ,ltho winmcntotora, good, Maud 
indlfloranfcjm short, nvery hook loonnooted with- the life and work of our 

lta™' n “^J “ 8 “ " e11 bMn fuUUIed tl,at tl,e ootaloguo of the 

h^providrannmdoaumiTaliedtasMi^aMldopthtosvereiisneotof 

( 0 , at " 10gUe “ not mlml y “ rni’d-for-esril loproduotion of 
° .^ rkill i? oata'ogue of tho Librarj-, since jthe' material haa hcon 

mi™ ■ e " e, »' ” viM!d f ™r"l>lin.t.ion. Tho pnhMier-s 

ofthrS?Camr “IS O,n ^ OJ ’ 0din «“ pi'oduotion 

I r »fon Oatekv, 

graphionforanw. h^A oj^cd many )mpniveinenta iaformtit, arransje-: 
, ineiit^hncl legibility and the more economic u«o of space 


inmsiaimn : again, one 
«2 l n l‘> pin down the 

uuiliorshtp of the translation not 
infrequently because it is so excru- 
ciating. 


cstiihlislicil a nuijitr ri'piiuiion »V:c. 

By taking seriously such jomiuliv 
ic ealegorics ; ,s “ ihe Movement" 
mid by inventing a few „f hi. „w n m 
■sum In r vein, Mr. l ueie-Smiii, is km 


s in, ° a ludicrously in-,, 

d maturely Eng. Lit ! ' 

s 

* °' f 1 l>bc ' MovcnlJ.^ 

■■ FWAtf -i 

I- .': ,s really read & l 

> J 1 ‘’in which his tcktfi' 

: fftast-iS 

: &aas9 

. of .•>« Mi l: 

• s X'-r tWa » 

‘V 1 - Bo| J’s eolith 
curious, though h u 1<jV 
more diiHcult. A t . 
mod, cal verse mayfe*, 
dociorsoro/poeoB^ 
or both. With /* sSj 
has gone for ihe S£ S - 

, I ? UI ^ further biunoi 
tc re hi mg 1MUe by ^ 

nijt necessarily by W :/J 
likely jo appeal to mfa 
reinforce the .issumprioih cf 
ism because thcy^ H 
radically . Howew, M 
laxity can scarcely jini^ 
Nions as Audens “Mu*^ 
Arts". The arranjcniiBifi. 
chronology of the poets’^ 
milling to the confusion, 
actual event or epoch Ids 
poetry is attached is end 
significance and most ofib 
here have lived through sn 
of social and ideological OK 
M r. Bold has ranged width 
t he foreigners, but his diokt 
lish poets is mengre and 
iny, and such things as to. 
ami popular and solditn 
entirely missing. Hisintm 
full of non-logic, misoft 
ami of gems of prose 
must serve for many: 

If would be a mislafcf ta fry’ 
in«clry and politics id erdn V 
Amleii. To take the pteF 
pocli y would be lo ptoetko 
a seen ml remow from ifi-. 
l uiK lion or politics in pottiJ' 1 
ilu- iciulei how events 
uivioliihiliiy ns Hn jndiiy 
ally Impinge on In* 

svas mme oiieof wrl 1 ® 

w Inch faction to vote » 
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fc%t n n,ondlu ' clS n-- 

Etlitcd by Thomas P. Roche, Jr. 

xVnf' p, ^ nceI °n University Press 
£-H5s" : ° Xr0ld Universi ‘y P^s. 

T»>e custom of collecting from 
learned ■ journals articles by dis- 

ouS- d h h ° ,ars for P^humotLs 
publication has grown up recently on 

both sides of the . Atlantic, and to 
recent collections bjr Sir Waller Greg 
C. S. Lewis, and F. P. Wilson there 
,s nmv :,rf ded this .volume by Rose- 

nwndTuvc. H may be worth asking 
• 1 volumes ^are 

- Presumably, for 

the professional scholar dr his nuniK 
Who mil know thi-ongh lh» bffi 
araphies where lp fl„ B d the 
they are interested in; scareclv P fnr 
the general rcaddr" who wi» L\ 

tested in Ihe “ liteniryreli^-. ^ 
Wofe,s,on.| scholdrs wh ™!f f iikc 

M mm 

Bkoujjjhl aboufiby -fo/^rethfolS:; 

IS I. '! : - 

■;L • iV' ! •' • ." -• . 


of American imiversitics for 

, tenure. ? suggcMs [hat before long 
here will he a posthumous volume 
of C ollected Essays *’ for every 

eSed! d ° n : 3 pr ° spccl 1,01 »° bc 

However, if this new genre is 
here to stay, ihen those who have 
no access to P.M.L.A. or S.P. oi 
or J.EXS.P., &c. 1 (if any 
such there bej, and who yet have u 
scholarly interest in these three poets, 
will welcome this volume. Half the 
book is concerned with Spenser, 
about whom Miss Tuve never wrote 
il !*?A ,a 5 she .di4.0n Herbert and 

nll,.,u ,5l0ri) though much of her 
previous posihumoas book, AUeunr- 

U * a & r y> was concerned with 
2™! H . crc * “ ‘here, she explores 
rcadl . n .B-.j n a Paper on the 

nrnhfoK /-> “nd also his 

probable visual recollection, of illu- 
fninated medieval manuscripts, <»f a 
medieval ma^cr “ywrought of the 
Maple wane (which transformed 

hLn ma f lnaI1 ° n of a Thoocrilcan 
bowl), of ivory caryings of the story 

tI 1 apd Medea - il Wa s always 
^ S n 5 Jf ve . s great strength (hat she 

Si * ,n r i, 2 ; “ c - »nd tn uifdcr- 

!hp fc,cra h - e w hich influenced 

ht^ J m , ul,ons of r lhe P^ whom 
nor only what they read 
but what (hey saw or heard. She 

of mere oS ■ 

kntoILt V ' 1 ? ,nIs l bUr >'- bu ‘ * ^>he 
the Ben^lwance ] 8 ’ 0 carnci1 


find a medieval 

fact and that. 

our idea both of Sj* 11 ® ^ 

method to ?«2^Su 

widely, r^cclivdy ^Jf.“j 

nation so alert 

lercd figures 4 

lo an oreamc rcla'w^ & 

Ihenm wldch 

icned 10 Warify and 

themes. 

The first section 9 
•■Oh Education " 
dresses, which give thejenw 

amaturflAoholaronW^ 

profesdon W 
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The Modern University 
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il I'his hunk is concerned will) Die 
problems of linear perspective, and 
“ ihc coni plexi lies of rendering a 
three-dimensional scene on lo a 
plane .surface. It opens with ihc his- 
tory of visual optics and threads its 
way carefully, if rather laboriously, 
through (he Innovations of Kepler, 
Newton, Grimaldi and Euclid. The 
second half of the book analyses the 
use of linear perspective in painting, 
the compromises and adjustments 
that arc needed in relating the three- 
dimensional world, via n curved 
two-dimensional retinal image, on to 
a flat canvas, the edges of which re- 
cede langenriully from the point on 
which the eye focuses. I J ere the 

going is easier, because there is less 
ground lo cover, and the problem of 
peripheral distortion, oblique view- 
ing and so on arc well illustrated by 
the use of pin-hole photographs. 

The problem that has most pro- 
voked the author is the apparent 
absence of distortion when ordinary 
paintings arc viewed from a point 
away trom the centre of perspective, 
whereas when trompc-l'neil paint- i 
ings are viewed obliquely, the dis- 
tortion becomes all loo obvious. Ife 
concludes that the viewer's aware- 
ness that he is actually facing a flat , 
canvas or fresco so reduces the 
ill usi unary powers of perspective 1 
that he can retain even at skew 1 
angles of viewing the same appear- I 
ance thal he would see from the i 
correct centre of projection, and .s 
which he unconsciously selects * 
since this most resembles the way < 
Ine painted object is seen in nature, t 
With the Irompe-Pocil, however we t 
are so deceived by the perfection of \ 
the perspective design that we are i 


unaware of the- shape ami inclina- 
tion of the surface on which it is 
depicted. Thus it is mir subsidiary 
awareness of ihc texture of the 
_ surface, ihe brush -strokes and so 
on, thin allows iis this unconscious 
rectification in the case of the nrdi- 
' nary painting, in the same way that 
i we compensate for the not mil slope 
i of i he retinal image when we turn 
. our head, or the actual doubling of 
images from points iliat lie furtliei 
or nearer to iis ihan die ohjccl ol 
1 our regard. 

Iliis central analysis is doubtless 
correct, and i| is amply discussed and 
illustrated. Hut ilie author has been 
less successful in solving the very 
different problem of making the 
technical niceties of optics readily 
comprehensible to ihe nonscienlifjc 
audience to whom ii j s principally 
directed. We are offered a ihesjs. with 
copious references ami exact defini- 
tions which are entirely appropriate 
to a scientific paper hut simply clog 
it up for the layman. I he extensive 
experimental data that illustrate the 
geometrical properties of the retinal 
image would have seemed less for- 
midable in smaller l\pe or even as 
an appendix. And i he ml her fre- 
quent use of phrases like " it must 
be borne in mind that . . ■■ j[ will 

be advisable to examine first . . 
do lower the spirits of the less 
dedicated reader. 

I he author opvns with a wry 
(and proper) reminder that an 
understanding of perspective j.s 
nowadays in danger of disappearing 
Irom art -schools i" where ii is 
thought to endanger ihe student’s 
■spirit of enquiry"). ][ would he ( 
optimistic to hope that many of our , 
contemporary artists will struggle 
through the mathematical ahslrusi- '' 
ties of this careful and scholarly 1 
work in order lo rectify this failing i 
in their education. , 
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iA/wVHiw,,i/ Painting h dis- 
tinguished by having one of 
the ugliest book-jackets the 
present .reviewer has ever seen on an 
art -book. Construction, Abstrac- 

tion, Destruction, Reduction ”, runs 


the apocalyptic sub-title. No apoca- 
lypse within, just confusion of our- 

nncfl n nil * . ■ * _ 
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pose, and unsureness about what 
audience is being addressed. The 
general reader will be lost in detailed 

2 n Anlho »y Hi » or Yvaral, 
white the art student or artist will be 
impatient to find the book discussing 
little that is newer or more experimen- 

Andrews! Rosent '“ is ‘ » MU«cl 
The introduction (ells us that the 
author wishes to “consider the 
genre of painting in isolation ” ; he 
is “concerned with painting as a 
traditional genre". Yet wc find 
dlust rations of reliefs by Bicderman 
and . Oaijeu, light-environments by 
Bernard Lassus, a .visual poem bv - 
. Jan: Hai^hon Finlay, As - wS tu 
tongUn® himself in SUc h self-contra- 
dtctions. Dr. Bann has a chapter 
Destruction ” in whith-he 
t0 ! ^P together Auer- 
bjeh, Giacometti and Gustav MelZ- 
. a . trJ ump h of modern 
meojogical hair-splitting, He seems 
to mi*s not only the wood, but even 
the^trees, Hwough reflecting over- 
Jong on the branches. There are 

w^ ft »iT g t- C 0 T in, c ms 90 ^dividual 
wooes, all kind? of apposite quota- 

4 ! is difficult not to feel 
that the whole central activity of 
the artist and- the, nature of the act 

him P by ntmB h * S : somebovV passed 

D j are to!d;that “the scientific 
analogy of the research-worker, 
wfeoso j experiments art only valu- 
able in so far as. they can be 
inserted into an evolving theoretical. 


theme . is the theme nf ihe book If 
Mils means what it seems to mean, 
then it is the opposite of the prac- 
tice of any good modern artist: 
experiment is undertaken for iis 
own siikt'. “ to see what happens ". 

The hook sets out further to 
consider problems of space and illu- 
sion in painting, and indeed there is 
some interesting discussion on a 
formal level of individual works by 
Jasper Johns. But nowhere is there 
an evaluation of the great revolu- 
Jion of the 1950s. when Pollock and 
others transformed concepts of space 
and scale that had stood in western 
nrt since the Renaissance. If Pollock 

S n^WT" 101 P" inter ' wh0 
ZhVS ? he few arl,sls included 
who tits the author’s definition is 
Charles Biederman, whose reliefs 
f ™ lld!lc ‘j c P'^es. intended to rein- 
force a closely worked-oul set of 
a prion assumptions. 

The obvious forerunners are 
evoked: Constable’s •* Clouds ’’ 

,“°"f Warerlilies They are! 
Indeed, rather unnecessarily jflus- 

°J: N paintings . of Frank 
Stella, but no illustration. If it can 
be assumed that we know Stella’s 

SaWe m,nn b f.°h h? i r tQ - i i Ius!ralc Gon- 
htvB A™ f 5 l 11 T' 8ht admittedly 
KS* interesting to compare 

with Mark Boyle’s 
T^ nt 1 a Car ? ber Sands" series)? 

TS ? C j bur 'P lates are poor in tmal-' 
tty, and are oddly chosen, ^ 

,uj here sljil room for a book on 
the continuing tradition of * rhU 

fnrt l ThI d B t " hou! i Calvi " Tomk- 

nient in lXJ 7 rt ,iv ens! ™ ex Peri- 
Uiifortunaii^ $ . "*£». 
review b neither. - 'Ji nder 


Ihe l)e Mijl movement, Holland’s 
I major coil (ri hut ion to the art of the 

■ twentieth century, wax launched by 

■ ( hc painters van IKicsbnrg, Mondrian 

and van dor l eek at I cydcn in the 
summer of 1917. From the start, 
ihe movement set out to explain ami 
impose itself and its aims Lit rough 
the medium of a periodical of ihe 
same name, which served the foun- 
ders, and those who subsequently 
rallied round them, to philosophize 
on and justify their every creative 
step. IK* Stijl was essentially intel- 
lectual. clinical .md rational as a 
movement. Dr. lalfe writes about il 
being concerned with ” the purifica- 
tion of the arts ” and adds that ■■ prac- 
tical creative work and theoretical 
examination of the results ” went 
hand in hand. He then summarizes 
De Siijl’s programme in these few 
frigid phrases: ' 

. . first and foremost, iota) abstrac- 
tion. i.c„ the emu pi cte rejection of 
lileral reality as ii appears in ihc five 
senses; following from this principle, a 
severe rest riel ion of creative lenns to 
the basic minimum: the siraiglu line, 
the right angle- -in oilier woids. ihe 
ho ri /i mi ;il and Ihe vertical ami 10 the 
three primary colours, red, jellow and 
hhie. and the three equally primary 
uon-colimrs, hlack, grey ami white. 

Dr. Jaflc accounts for the severe 
outlook ol the artists participating 
in Dc Stijl in terms of " Dutch 
Puritanism * and -sees “ a connexion 
helw'cen their rectilinear and rev la n- 
gular principles and tile rigidity of 
religious orthodoxy I Je fm tlier 
introduces a parallel between their 
ae.slhciie approach and (hat of Spi- 
no/a in his Lihirn no ire gt'onit’in'ro 


■Irirnwra,, Uw 
'™<«. »im«l ^ 
" r ™"’ Iheir j-J"’ 

" 1 w,l,s 

« , i .h of lheill| “ 


) LODGE : 

'ihc Shelter 
Hacniill« n - c - -*■ 


,ho 1,|lc hand fm* *: 
representing any 

,hc "‘her hand, from ■ 
ramloni chance, rrom 
JcatpewmciMal whims 


I’or this, lcason 

“ placed a total bin cj 
1,1,11 ” and limited 
means “ so severely uj n | 
‘ivc whim seemed tu (se r ". 
'I he Idea was “kfmmi 
lively as possibles 
,or to D« Stijl m>v\ 1 
essence of the i 
universal, absolute U 
When, later on. MondnnJ 
van Doesburg had vio?i*;Js 
ciple of straight line. 
angles by introducing jq- 
abandoned the movcm«i 
Dr. iiifl'd has Jonjfesi 
serious and devout tei 
apologist for the De^jtw 
In fact his doctoral M 
Stijl (published in 
lenhoff, Annlerdara, IDS) 
will surely remain, to i 
on the subject. Dr. Jaflt 
with the artists thenraW 
their works and bat tJ 
source documents uk 
above alt he is an it« 
perceptive if rather poi 
corder. His present mid 
volume consists of a 
dcnsalion from the leviofi 
01 iginal study, which sene 
introduction to a sckctini 
c.il and explanatory |ab 
.11 lists themselves andaL 
by seventy-cighi illus/«a«i 
an admirable iniroiUMiytt 1 


\ „ n:,vid Lodge returns 

** ,irsl b00ki Tbc 

published ten years 

hbv-ceniocl Catholic family 
2 London. His first trcal- 
this milie" was warm and 
timcnial: now- he regards it 
ul though not coiitemptu- 
At (he beginning, the hero, 
Young, is five years old : 
n is eadergoing the Blitz, and 
v enjoys the snug warmth or 
y cr jn air-raid shelter where 
t) skips al night. A bomb 
a neighbour’s house, killing 
playmate and her mother, 
shelter is halt-buried in 
, even so Timothy doesn't 
leave: “ In the end, one of 
carried him. kicking and 
out of the shelter, into the 
The implications of this 
resound throughout the 


Gocring. The bringing together of 
individual consciousness and public 
history is extremely well done, in a 
way that is rare in contemporary 
fiction. Mr. Lodge shows a keen 
sense . of place as well as lime : a I the 
age of sixteen. 011 the way to Victoria 
to embark on his first trip abroad, 
Timothy looks with fresh eyes at the 
dreary region where he has grown 
up: 

From the window of the bus the familiar 


streets took on a si ranee visual etarily 
mid resonance uf association. He fell 


THE CRITICAL RliVIEf 

MELBOURNE 


opening section is evocative 
ling, and though M r. Lodge 
relics on the first part of 
Portrait of the Artist ill 
g Timothy's developing con- 
the substance of the story 
enough to prevent one having 
use of obtrusive mannerism, 
shows every sign of growing 
to a latter-day Stephen 
: he is a timid but brainy lad 
s to the local Catholic grnm- 
ool where he is hard working 
igghh, though in a more 
way he is obsessed with sex 
biball. Mr. Lodge skilfully 
J in ihc multiple influences at 
h Timothy: a narrow nialcr- 
Ssessivencw. the primness of 
tiscious suburban respect - 
anil a rigid, somewhur 
lious form of Catholicism. 
Hckground, half-perceived by 
wing boy. the war moves lo 
fusion and dismal aftermath ; 

1 >•£ D.ty. the sudden niys- 
«placemcni ot the great win 
Churchill by the colourless 
the advent nf Sirachcy, 
. an “ , ‘ r ‘PP‘' us current 
sjnqcad of (he grosser bogey - 
“kc Hitler. Ciuchhcls and 


that lie was seeing them for the first lime 
ns they really were, that lie was respond- 
ing with all his senses lo ihe special 

character or South-East London, its 
soiled, worn textures of brick ami stone, 
its low, irregular outline, its odouis of 
breweries and gas and vegetables amt 
tanneries. He noticed how old and 
neglected it nil was: if you raised your 
eyos above the modern shop-fronts you 
snvy (hat they had been pasted on to 
buildings crumbling into dceity, with 
crnckcd, grimy windows and broken- 
backed roofs and chipped chimney-pots. 
The predominant colours were black, 
hrowu nnd a dirty cream. Guinness 
tints. 


Stephen Dcdalus would have been 
capable of such acute and painful 
observation, but this epiphany is 
more Ihan a revelation of Timothy’s 
agonized sensibility: it provides, in 
its context, a metonymic image of 
the drab England of the immediate 
postwar period, recorded at a point 
when Timothy is about to leave it 
and. temporarily, to move out of the 
stilling shelter of family life. 

Kate, his elder sisle'r. has already 
moved out. During the war she hit- 
ched her waggon to the Americans’ 
star, and in 1951 she is working ns 
a secretary with their army of occu- 


K nlion in Germany. She lias not 
cen home for severn I vr>n r* thmmfi 


been home for several years, though 
she keeps Ihe family well provided 
with goodies from the PX anil has 
invited Timothy to spend a holiday 
with her in Heidelberg where she 
works. The greater part of Out nf 
thy Shehyr is a detailed account ol 
Timothy's German holiday, most ol 
which lie passes in a stale of marked 
culture shock. Much of the account 
is discreetly runny : by degrees 

Timothy comes to seem less like 
SLcphen Dcdalus and mure like Jim 
Dixon. David Lodge has remarked in 
l.tiiiKHtw of I'U tinn that he has a 


" strange communiu ol reeling " 
with Kingsley Amis, and Amis's influ- 
ence is better assimilated here than 
in The British Museum is hulling 
Down : mostly it takes the form of a 
steadily maintained awareness that 
Timothy is an absurd figure as wcl! 
as a sympathetic one. not least in 
his own eyes; the contradictions of 
adolescence arc convincingly enac- 
ted. There arc, however, one or two 
patches of crude atavistic farce, as 
when Timothy gels locked in a ward- 
robe in a gills’ hostel where he is 
clandestinely .staying to save money. 

Germany is not much more than 
a background lo Timothy’s ex- 
periences. compounded of impres- 
sions of Old Heidelberg, plus a sense 
of Wagnerian menace and wartime 
nightmares about Hiller, The real 
impact is made by the brash and 
luxurious culture of the American 
occupying forces : the conspicuous 
consumption, whether of Hcrshcy 
bars, or huge steaks, or big cars with 
automatic transmission, or the be- 
wildering and seductive variety of 
ice-cream sodas in a drug-store. In 
every sense this is rich (arc for die 
naive schoolboy just emerged from 
the physical deprivations and 
imaginative poverty of post-war 
England : even Timothy’s sexual 
frustrations are somewhat relieved by 
a high-school girl who initiates him 
into that well-established American 
activity, heavy petting to climax. At 
the end of the novel, fifteen years 
inter. Timothy, having moderately 
made il in academic life, is travelling 
through America at the expense id 
a Foundation, and visits Kale who 
has long ago emigrated to the United 
States. He is still marvelling, at the 
comfort of the motel, at the ice in 
(he drinks and the healed swimming 
pool, though he remains too English 
to accept il all without question, like 
Kale. Mr. Lodge has brilliantly 
dramatized a kind of Anglo-Ameri- 
can encounter very remote from 
anything ever envkigeri by Henry 
J nines, yet central tn the English ex- 
perience of tlie past twenty-five 
years. To have grasped it so firmly 
In its historical and cult urn I dimen- 
sions, and to have made so vvelf- 
oidered and humanly engaging a 
work or fiction in Ihe process, is a 
striking achievement. 


WILLIAM EAST LAKE 
Ilie Ruin hii» lied 

284pp. Michael Joseph. £2. 


lust perceptible, behind the verbiage 
of newscasts and authorized bulle- 
tins. arc snippets nl real information 
which help lo point up the true 
nature of the war in Vietnam. The 
odd parochialism of ihe war is some- 
thing to be found again and again 
in creative writers’ views of ihe situa- 
tion ; and lately, reports of the per- 
sistent and some times militant dis- 
satisfaction fell by soldiers in the 
front line have borne mil what 
novelists have been port raying for 
some lime. These two aspects of the 
war. together with the inspired sug- 
gestion that Americans have already 
begun lo mythologize ihe conflict, 
as the Indian wars have been mytho- 
logized. provide the framework for 
William Eavllake's horrific, cynical, 
bizarre and often very funny novel. 

The discrepancies are; already 
apparent : on Ihe one hand, 

accounts of soldiers going into battle 
high on pot, transistor radios 
clamped to their ears, uniforms 
decorated with hippy trappings: on 
the other, the proliferation of comic 
books depicting lean -jawed all- 
American he-men gunning down 
warty Cooks. Mr. Easllake’s skill 
is not in chousing in depict the for* 
mer view while rejecting the latter : il 
is in playing the one oil against the 
other : like a practitioner of judo, he 
uses the muscle of the heroic view 10 
his own advantage. 

The Bamboo Bed is the name given 
lo the search and rescue helicopter 
flown by Captain Knightbridgc and 
Nurse Jan ine Bliss ; il is, also, the 


bed occupied by Captain Clancy 
and Madame Dicudonne in her 
underground villa: il is, finally, Ihe 
bed or wild bamboo on which the 
wounded Clancy bleeds to death. 
The parochialism is partly expressed 
by the characters’ flip cynicism (it- 
self a result of disillusionment and 
sheer bone-weariness) and the way 
in which they seem lo conduct the 
war pretty much to iheir own liking; 
hut il is also a physical thing, Mr. 
Eastlakc brings events on to whal 
seems u single stage, con tr acting 
events and circumscribing charac- 
ters' actions, so that wc arc left with 
the brevity and unique logic of it 
nightmare. Hovering above the 
buttle, Knightbridgc and Janino 
make love in a wildly lurching heli- 
copter which is under fire from both 
sides (the Bamboo Bed indicates a 
battle about to be lost). Colonel 
Yvor, armless but bloodthirsty, 
scouts for trouble in his gunship, 
firing a machine gun with the help 
of n piece of .siring between his teeth. 
Meanwhile, the search is on for 
Clancy, whose Alpha Company has 
been all but wiped nut while trying 
to take a hill: a piece of ignoble 
miscalculation which, il is inferred, 
could lake its place alongside Cus- 
ter's Last Stand— from cither point 
of view. 

By .steering a confident and 
(literally) fantastic course between 
gore and glory, Mr. Eastlakc leaves 
himself free of the need lo prosely- 
tize but without robbing the book 
of a point of view. It is a skilful and 
subtle performance, leaving much 
to the imagination, while leaving 
few doubts so far as the real issues 
and character of the war arc con- 
cerned. 
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story's context since this is how he 
appears in the narrators distorted 
vision. 

More sparingly than in his first 
novel translated into English, A Rose 
of Flesh, Jan Wolkcrs's predilection 
for surrealist imagery (" a small piece 
of chewing gum lay like miniature 
bruins on the iron table lop ’’) is kept 
in tunc with the narrator’s fevered 
awareness. This is further heightened 
by the sharply evocative passages 
describing the picturesque but fetid 
Amsterdam slums and the deceptive 


purity of the Dutch landscape sown 
with stagnant, scummy dikes. Tim 
only weakness is the neatness of the 
denouement which makes the whole 
seem too perfectly integrated : the 
novella is liable lo appear even more 
arbitrary in its ending than the novel 
and one is mure tempted lo think 
beyond it and lo question its validity. 

In an unusually skilful translation, 
R. R. Symonds has preserved the 
deliberate fragment rincss and in- 
direction of the narrative without any 
loss of fluency and naturalness. 
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The unfortunate thing about the 
born Jonah flhey arc born, not made) 
is that he docs not have to go look- 
ing-for trouble; it accumulates, like 
moss. Henry Nonctti is such a one. 
Jeremy Lelaod’s new book opens its 
Henry is making up his mind lo 
jump from the ledge on which lie 
has been perched, unnoticed, tor 
some time. When he is finally spot- 
ted, all efforts to talk him off the 
ledge fail, until Helen— a girl who 
works near by— offers him something 
a good deal more tempting than any- 
thing dream; up by the vicar, the 
policeman or the ubiquitous psychia- 
trist. Henry accepts, climbs off the 
ledge, and is whisked off to men in I 
hospital before he can collect his 
reward. 

The ensuing . 1 comedy is , fast, 
faintly manic and black. Helen and 


her girl friend Jesse fa suspect re- 
lationship, theirs) hijack Henry en 
route lo a second, less pleasant 
“ clinic ", had hide him in Jesse’s flat. 
Suspect but unindictabie, the girls 
plod round London trying to shake 
off their police “ tail ”, while Henry 
lies low until trouble finds him out, 
as it was bound lo do. 

There is an effective and carefully 
maintained balance in The Jonah. 
The plot is farcicul enough to relieve 
the characters of the traditional 
roles which the situations might 
otherwise demand (persecuted /.pc r- 
sccutor ; exploilcd/exploiler) but 
events retain a sort of nutty logid, 
so that our sympathy is fccpl. ft is 
this kind of ■ narrative surc-footed- 
ness' which enables Mr. Lei and to 


'Full of meat - and also full of good 
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bring Henry full-circle— back lo the 
. ledge— doubly assured that he can 
never win. and resigned to the fact, 
h is a skilfully anti-climactic ending, 
wanting no applause, but deserving 
admiration- 


'Extraordinarily stimulating’ dly. tel. 
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W HliN l w\s invited to write 
this piece l vvus a little 
puzzled about its general 
theme— the future of books. To me 
books have no special future differ- 
ing from i heir present ami the situa- 
tion is mu altered by possibilities of 
publication in different bindings. 
wilh differiiij; prints: m laruei or 
smaller editions, on micnifiTm. or 
whatever oilter form the unnecessary 
meddlings of technology may bring. 
Brit it seemed that my sanguine view 
was not shared by everyone. There 
was, i was told, a distinct school of 


" y° l,ll t? " opinion that the bonk is a 
“ dead in-sli union ”. Ii would sully 
the scholarly pages of the 77.5 to 
reproduce my comment. To reject 
the book is to reject tlie mind. The 
human race can no more abandon 
it than n can abandon the drinking 
of water. Hie proposition is jired by 
the illitciaifs who. up till now. have 
not read books, but find that the 
omission ciut now be supported by 
aigmnents of .specious respectability. 
They do nni .speak for the young or 
the middle aged or any other group 
of humans they speak onlv for the 
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apes. Mills, this article postulates dial 
the reading habit will continue and 
Ihiit book buying will continue. 

The human practice which over 
the ages has brought more content- 
ment nf mind and more happiness 
is not. I like to belies e, in any dnngci. 

'■hi l( i wrong and the best uf 

huitkin life, as we know it. is in 
danger, it will not he saved by 
enunciating philosophical dogmas, 
hut by continuing to produce better 
and better books without being dis- 
tracted by sillier and sillier argu- 
ments. And if it is also line, as I 
believe, dun humanity owes more to 
Ihe book than to anything else jn the 
world, then our Ireiiinietu of 
authors should be a signal reproach 
lo all humanity. 

In this article 1 am happily not 
concerned with all humanity blit 
only with this country, and. while it 
doe s not seem that authors arc 
worse treated here than elsewhere 
and that in some respects they may 
gel slightly better treatment, we cer- 
tainly cannot overclaim credit. One 
of the least impressive liberties i> 
he liberty to starve. This particular 
liberty is freely accorded to 
authors. Otherwise the- rewards they 
receive are pathetic, and even more 
Pathetic is the absence of any real 
concern about their economic posi- 
tion and the immense difficulty of 
loniuniing such a concern even in 
people whose love of literature is 
undoubted. Hence the qiifesllbn of 
subsidy and support is a real and 
important one deserving of 
nccasionu I public scrutiny. 

Of_ recent years, some research 
has been done about the monev 
value of buok writing to authors lit ' 
demonstrates, except in the rare 
minces when q book becomes a 
best-seller or is written by an author 
who : is himself a bestseller that no 
one would become an authJr For the 

n ™ Cy V 1 ,S ? ,mL,ujl 10 think U f any 
oceupanon that' docs not give ? 
higher average wage to its pr l ti _ .. 
tipncr than- authorship. The fiSires 
bandied about during industriaf dis- 
putes would, be : mtiuthwitterins r % 
'H 11 ^Is'lnijuislied writer. How 
: S" c , h 1 ?“«' filing is losl because 
ibe uu|hor connw affonj 
“ writer must be snecul.Ti.. 2™" 

Mrnmumiy are kinder to KwblE . 

' han 'Wr publie dewry^ P TbeJ 




continue to write despite eveis dis- 
couragcinent. hut it would be an 
optimistic quietening of our social 
conscience to accept that some writ- 
ing and perhaps even great writing 
is not being lost l 0 the world be- 
cause ot the author's pnveily and the 
need i>> piosidv innisell with food, 
clothing and a loot. It is on ill js 
score that the question of pul it mage 
(an unpleasant word), cither public 
or private, arises. There is no sphere 
of creative activity where it creates 
greater dillicullies than m .iirllinr- 
sliip. It is not an accident that the 
Arts ('nuned's I ileraturc Panel was 
(lie last to be established ; still de- 
ploys only a minute fragment of our 
entire grant ; and is still in an caily 
chrysalis stage of devclujinienl. 

We have comforted ourselves by 
the thought in which there is much 
truth- that authorship is well sup- 
ported hy a strong publishing 
'ndliMry aware of its social respon- 
sibilities and with a tradition Tor 
maintaining penniless authors until 
they achieve recognition. There is 
a good deal of truth in this belief, 
but. like all generalization*. it has 
important exceptions. Many authors 
of quality have lived out a life in 
penury. Many authors of quality 
nave met constant rejection from 
publishers. Today this latter is a 
decreasing possibility. The willing- 
ness of publishers seemingly in pub- 
lish anything might mean that, as Ihe 
greater includes the less, the vast 
undlscnminaring hulk will inevitably 
include works of quality, hu| there 
is. a risk .that lack of discrimination 
may well be a meter which responds 
jo rubbish and rejects excellence. 
We shall not know for a very long 
unie how many authors are being 
msi to this present generation 
because of lack of recognition, and 
indeed, we may ncser know at all. 
w«r have, of course, publishers of 
keen literary discrimination, men of 

h.l W ° ub c lo identify talent. 

ul they are not of such numbers 
that wc cap be sure that talcrtl will 
necessarily rind ihcm< or. in the vast 

,i ni: '? Uscrip,s 'hat-havc. Ui be 
re iq. Hut sheer exhalation mav not 
put aside ihe one of high talent. 

Also the current literary situation 
rrom the point of vievy «>f ;iu rhorsbip 
has suffered some adverse changes 
The literary agent <mcn like J. B. 

r f £rt l r>l rWsf ini Mippori of 

a went ih whom they had failfc-^-k 


film : or minulage of pro- 
‘1 ,en with an eye on :i 
r public, subject to so many 
ifsiiio ^ U. make 
i matter of carpentry as a 
expression. This ,s no re- 
skilled television and Mm 
iul a is a recognition that 
, nc » 0 r these media does not 
contribute to the treasury 
q nil that the often-heard 
tint a writer today enjoys 
iUge over his ancestors ul 
ent in television or on the 
jn the cinema is. I believe. 

current journalism a-, ad- 
,us to the writer as it may 
have been. The magazine 
'^dillebrow writing (and 
highbrow writing l has 
idled. In my youth one 
in Doyle and Somerset 
.and Stacey Aumonier and 
tils and « host of other res- 
jiw> in nice glossy oclavo- 
Jnes which even the C hair- 
ibe Arte Council could pro- 
a railway carriage without 
All of these have dis- 
i, as have many of the 
lies for serious journalism, 
f features today are no 
jusly ii part of the eireula- 
. lhal they have almost no 
laiiunship with serious writ- 
lion, writers. Very few edi- 
publish a feature because 
rent literary quality. Some 
-pot many, alas — might 
able to identify literary 
ut from their point of view 
iltfe point. An advertisc- 
,l a feature contains the 
..iina of the century might, 
believed, bring six additional 
for a Sunday Heavy. All 
facts which have to be 
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useful because it enabled him to pay 

to the eternal shame of all Fivneli 
publishers --for the appearance of his 
early works, ft also enabled him lo 
picture a world uniquely suitable for 
lii.s gifts. Without his money we 
.should not have had his masterpieces. 
What other masterpieces wc might 
have had. if he had been born the 
son of a docker at Marseille, the 
most ingenious miml cannot specu- 
late. 

And these and many olheis support 
tile view lhal wealth docs nut distract 
from writing; nor does the advent ot 
prosperity. I heard a successful 
woman novelist some wcek N ago in 
a radio discussion, airing ihe view 
that subsidy for authors would be a 
bad tiling, because it would absolve 
them from the necessity o! taking 
oilier jobs, thus reducing the woild 
which they could oh-er\e and 
describe. This is a very arguable 
proposition. Its relentless logic would 
have left Dickens in the blacking fac- 
tory and Bernard Shaw in (he estate 
agent's office. But what is more 
apposite i.s that thc advent of pros- 
perity to both these great wi iters did 
nut in any way reduce their activity 
or ihcit quality ; it merely gave them 
the time lo write. It did. it is true, 
awaken in Ihe mind of Shaw fanciful 
apprehensions that he would be 
ruined by taxation, but there are fears 
shared by others who do not have the 
justification of genius foi occasional 
eccentricities. 

The conclusion of all this is that 
the author today is no better oil than 
he ever was. is not working under 
the improved conditions lhal civili- 
zation should have brought, and— if 
he wants it- -should be able lo rcccivc 
sensible support to enable him lo 
write books of quality. I say if he 
wants it ; I do not believe in forcible 
feeding. Many authors resent thc 
very suggestion of patronage and 
this altitude should be respected. 
But where public patronage is con- 
cerned they can reflect that a'willing- 
noss to lake support from the slate 
and society is not ignominious or 
humiliating - if the conditions arc 
right. I have noticed with irony that 
many of the strongest opponents of 
subsidy for the Arts come from 
worlds where large profits arc 
accepted from government contracts. 
Nobody regards this as demeaning. 
Nor is it demeaning that a man 
should be entitled to render a service 
to his fellow men with their support. 

I he question of private patronage 
is a dillicuh one. There is current 
a strong belief that more of this i- 
obtainable and should be obtained. 
As Chairman of thc Arts Council 1 
welcome financial support from all 
quarters, ff thc Arts Council subsidy 
were extracted in the torture cham- 
bers oF the Tower of London. I 
should deplore the methods but 
reluctantly accept the proceeds. 
And an increase in private subsidy 
is a very healthy thing. The 
suite should not have a monopoly 
of patronage. However carefully 
organized any organization devoted 
to support thc Arts, it is a good 
thing that the prac tiki oners should 
be provided with alternative 
sources of help. We do not want u 
theatre totally dominated by subsidy ; 
nor do we want to restrict the exhibi- 
tion pf painting to public galleries. 
In 1 the world of literature the private 
scciui docs infinitely mure than the 
public sector— reversing the balance 
existing in the other arts. 

So far as the customer is con- 
cerned. there is very little call for 
subsidy. Publishers can be pretty 
well relied upon lo publish any 
worthwhile book that is sent to them 
and certainly, once its merits are 
recognized, no subsidy is needed to 
encourage the publication. Very 
occasionally a book of special quality 
presents commercial problems, It 
may be exceptionally expensive lo 
produce or may expose the publisher 
■to a special commercial risk because 
of its limited appeal, and yet it 
ought to be published as u contribu- 
'.ion to learning or letters. In such 
cases the practice now adopted by 
the Arts Council for making grants 
lo publishers— and there are very few 
of tbcht each year— is. I think, un- 
doubtedly right, and even more so 


is Ihe practice ul cncnin.iiMMjj 
translation. 

One uf the .shortcoming's, pci- 
luips unj voidable in fLnxIMi com- 
mercial publishing, is the English 
version uf important foreign hooks. 
A subsidy to help the unpromising 
commercial situation re appropriate 
and important. 

Ihe question ul subsidizing an 
author is. of cottise. much more ditli- 
culi. The hideous question of value 
judgments, ul ihe i igln choice, 
arises. I he Arts Council's experi- 
ence In the si\ tears since it estab- 
lished a l ileraturc Panel has not 
been wholly fortunate We have 
received vigorous criticism foi out 
awards and our failure to make 
awards. ‘Ihe 77.5 has played a lead- 
ing pail in Ihe periodic onslaughts. 
This is right and good. Nothing is 
more damaging than complacency 
un the part of a grant-making body. 
There have, ol course, been aulhors 
we should have subsidized, and there 
has been ground fur legitimate mis- 
givings about some of thc subsidies 
that we have given. Our Literature 
Panel has, I think, been as represen- 
tative as we could make it. Often 
when criticism is directed to the con- 
slit u lion of a panel and the absence 
uf particular dignitaries is nuied, it 
is without knowledge of ihcii re- 
fusal lo participate. Many writers 
are lou busy, mid properly take the 
view that their function is writing 
and nut serving on committees. 1 
hope that those whu have taken this 
view will, nevertheless, reflect again 
if invitations arc extended to them 
and will join their many distinguished 
colleagues who have enlisted withuui 

demur. There is an important public 
function concerned and. while no one 
cun reproach them if they do not 
join, wc can applaud their dex'otion 
to thc cause if they do. 

Ai ls Council proceedings. I may 
say. are not tedious. They arc in- 
linitely varied and splendidly con- 
troversial. But wc have certainly 
learnt something from the experience 
of thc years. For instance, we be- 
came increasingly dubious about the 

literary prize. My own feeling 
(remembering the brutal treatment 
of poor Proust when awarded Ihe 
Goncourt) had always been that 
while it was a good thing for. some 
public body not concerned in the 
business of making grants to pro- 
vide an occasional handsome prize 
-which after all adds to the general 
revenue of authors ■ it wils far better 
Tor a grunt-making body to avoid 
classifying authors by thc award of 

R rizcs, and to organize their subsidy 
y way of grants and bursaries to 
writers who needed the money for 
particular projects. In short, it is 
not necessary or desirable for Ihe 
Arts Council to say that X i.s better 
than Y. It K i think, highly desir- 
able for the Arts Council to say that 
Y -an author of established merit or 
obvious promise— should have a 
grant of realistic size to enable him 
to write a book or to try to write his 
book. 

* * * 

And what of the other conditions 
that must prevail for respectable sub- 
sidy ? 1 have pronounced them so 
often that they have become tedious 
in the repetition. First and foremost, 
that no condition should attach 
which affects the nature or quality of 
the writing.. Subsidy must not be a 
fetter On .freedom of - though; -,or 
expression. The writer— and the 
artist in any other field— must write 
and paint and compose as he wishes 
—and ns if the subsidy had not 
existed. This is the paramount con- 
sideration. It does not need to be 
argued. In its absence subsidy is dis- 
reputable and we would be better 
without it. 

I noticed with distress a correspon- 
dence recently when on author was 
boiling with Indignation because be 
thought— as it huppened mistakenly 
—that the Arts Council required him 
to publish in his book an acknQW- 
ledgment of his grant or bursary as 
a condition of (he award. It wax 
explained we had no such rule — and 
I hope we never have, such a rule. 
Our naive belief was lhal it might be 
helpful lo the author to indicate that 
his merit had been recognized by a 
subsidy. Also— and with eqdal 

naively— we believe that the public 
might like to identify the .‘works 
which we supported ; but certainly no. 


author dioutd he required to eairy 
the brand ul an Ails Council or any 
u I lief subsidy if he did in>t wish lo. 

Ihe Arts C niincil Kepoits shun 
the range and i-xteni of out giants. 

I do not believe lli.it we are yet of 
leal import;, me to literaiiuc in this 
country, bm utir value will grow 
with the availability of more money. 
We hnu- supported a number of 
deserving writers, .nut over tlu- yea is. 

I think, ii u ill cniei gc that the money 
has heeii well spent. Some will be 
ungrateful and inconsiderate - and 
will tail to become geniuses. This is 
a possibility lhal we should view 
with composure. No dTcclivv subsi- 
dizing oigani/alion can avoid waste. 
The importance of sensible subsidy 
is that, by spreading its beneEit as 
widely as is reasonably possible, we 
reek to avoid the neglect of an im- 
portant and needy writer. If. in s„ 
doing, we bestow subsidy on some 
writers less important hut equally 
needy, this must he an acceptable 
risk. 

I recommend to those with built-in 
prejudice against simc subsidy a 
careful examination of all the Arts 
Councils Annual Reports for the 
past few years before they utter con- 
demnation. The Arts Council docs 
nut replace the - traditional private 
patron. It cannot be a substitute for 
thc nobleman who in the eighteenth 
century would he attracted to Hie 


hnllium son of an indigent clergy- 
man and provide him with his edu- 
cation and the opportunity to exploit 
his talent. This is personal pat lou- 
nge which hardly survive, in the 
present day. It has been ic placed by 
the stale scholarship and the county 
grant and a great numbci ot oilier 
impersonal sources of support which, 
since they involve a lessei clcineni of 
caprice arc. in my view, heltci . jiister 
and more suitable foi modern 
world. 

I hope that thc subsidy or hlcr:i» 
lure through the Arts Council or 
other public- means will continue ami 
will expand and lo the many authors 
who are dissatisfied because they 
have failed lo procure grants; who 
naturally feel that l heir cases luvc 
not received full and piopci consul* 
e ration, ’. would offet the small coin* 
fort th.u many of cu .iu- conscious 
that no machine is peiTcvi and chat 
its operators should be constantly oil 
the ulert for its improvement, not- 
withstanding the strenuous odor i.s wo 
already exert. 


NEXT WEEK: Richard 
Findlatcr on the Future 
of Publishing 
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To be published 15th October 

The Encyclopedia of 
Military History 

R E Dupuy & T N Dupuy 

The first concise and authoritative 
survey of the world's military 
history and lhe development 
of the military art itself 
—its tactics, strategy and 
weapons from the beginning 
of recorded Mine to the . . 
present. A valuable guide for 
all historians and students of 
military as well as the general 
reader interested in world 
history. £8 10s. 

Fads, Fakes and 

Fantasies Sjoerd Hannema 

The Crisis in the Art Schools and the Crisis in Art 

In this hard-hitting and well argued book, inspired by the 
Hornsey sit-in, Sjoerd Hannema shows how the crisis in art 
education is related to a deep-rooted crisis in art Itself. 

The author examines these troubles in detail and puts forward 
constructive proposals for bringing art and art education into 
line with life and the needs of the community, illustrated. 50s. 

On Trial 

Artur London 

A dramatic account ofthe personal experiences of - 
Artur London from j(he first shock of arrest by his own 
Communist party, through the web of falBe accusations and 
framed admissions which preceded his grotesque trial in 
Czechoslovakia in 1952. 

The first clear explanation of the atrocious show trials in 
which dedicated Communist leaders are made to confess to 
unbelievable charges. 63s. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


New York 
University 
Press 


BRITISH 

VICTORIAN 

LITERATURE 


Recent Revaluations 
Edited by Shiv Kumar 
A collection of 30 essays cover 
ing the whole Held □! Victorian 
literary expression. 

84/- net ISBN 0 340 11869 5 


THE DIVIDED 
SELF 


A Perspective on the Literature 
of the Victorians 
Maaao Mlyoshl 

A study □( the changing alti- 
tudes towards the self, as 
manifested In Victorian litera- 
ture. 

70/- net ISBN 0 340 11863 6 


ARISTOTLE AND 
THE ARABS 


The Aristotelian Tradition hi 
Islam 

F. E. Petere 

A study ol the influence ol 
Aristotelian ism on the Intellec- 
tual tile of Islam. 

77/- net ISBN 0 340 09862 7 


MOVEMENT 
IN PSYCHO- 
THERAPY 


Albert Pesso 

This Pooh presents Pesso 'a 
theory of psychomotor therapy. 
65/- net ISBN 0 340 1 1864 4 


JEWS IN 
NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY EGYPT 


Jacob M. Landau 

A scholarly appraisal of the 
activities ol Egyptian Jewry In 
the nineteenth century. 

115/- net ISBN 0 340 1 2436 9 


LANGUAGE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


A Symposium of the New York 
University Institute of Philo- 
sophy 

Edited by Sidney Kook 
A discussion between anthro- 
pologists, philosophers and lin- 
guists on the relation of lan- 
guage to philosophy. 

65/- net ISBN 0 340 11 865 2 


Policing the twilight areas 


9.10.70 TLS: 1159 


JOHN U. LA .Mill: KT : 

Crime, Police, mid llsnv H dm mux 

JlMpp. Oxford University Pres-, fur 
Hie Institute .if Kacc Relations. O. 


POWER AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Edited by Conor Cruise O'Brien 
and William Dean Vanech 1 


These essays consider the- 
relation of intelfectuais—tbolli 
individually and collectively—: 
to social and political - power. 
65/- net ISBN 0 340 116BB 0 ' 


Published in Uia 
United Kingdom 


SI Paul'B House Warwick Lane 
London EC4 
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A very highly placed police person- 
age was interviewed recently in con- 
nexion with complaints by black 
people against the police, lie gave 
it as his considered opinion that the 
problem was how to yet these people 
from overseas to conform in our 
ways, ho far as \yc know lie still 
holds his -post ; which is surprising, 
for the remark betrays an almost 
mini ignorance of the nature of 
crime, the role of the policeman, or 
the problems of race relations at 
community level. One cun but hope 
that the gentleman will take the 
opportunity which the publication of 
Crime. Police, anri Jince kj'/tif/ti/ii 
gives of learning something about 
I all three topics and of the complex 
intcrrekilion between them. 

The first point to he noticed is 
that,, man lor man. our coloured 
immigrants commit less crime than 
do the native-born British, and 
clearly there is no problem at all of 
.some kind of criminal disposition 
among immigrants. Indeed the op- 
posite is the case. Among the Asian 
ini migrants, in particular, all the 
evidence suggests an avoidance of 
those situations which would bring 
them into con l act with the law and 
further weaken their precarious posi- 
tion as immigrants and often us tem- 
porary immigrants. 

What is Lhc case is that each of 
Lhe immigrant communities has its 
own pattern of crime arising from 
Us own particular history, the 
nature of the relationship of that 
community to the host society, and i 
the aspirations of the people con- , 
cerned. Thus, lor example, Indians i 
and Pakistanis :tre likely to he in- i 
volved in incidents of a violent kind I 


arising from landlord-tenant rela- 
tions, West Indians and Irish arc 
more likely to be imolvcd in family 
rows. Irishmen arc more likely to 
he found drunk and disorderly, and 
West Indians to have a distinct 
- pattern of use for the milder drugs. 

Very feiv of these points can be 
I irmly established statist ieally be- 
' cause of the familiar inadequacies 
of police statistic-.. Wlwl is most 
clear, however, is that a large part 
ol what is thought of as immigrant 
crime is rat her crime in the areas in 
which immigrants live. Where there is 
racial discrimination, most immi- 
grants will find themselves living in 
the same streets and the same niulti- 
oceupied lodging houses ns English 
people with problems. There will he 
landlord-tenant and tenant-tenant 
disputes. Prostitutes will congregate 
in t he a run , been use i here i s a 
heavily masculine sex ratio and 
hence a lot of men needing their 
services, and because the highly 
rented rooms of the lodging houses 
give the anonymily they need. And 
for the single Irish inhabitants of 
the lodging house, at least the pubs 
will provide the principal refuge at 
night. 

In this complex situation the task 
of policing is quite different from 
what it is in a .suburban area. In 
every case the police find that their 
day-to-day work involves far more 
than merely thief-catching. Apart 
from apprehending criminals and 
bringing them to the court, they are 
thought to be there in a protective 
role, guaranteeing a basic frame- 
work of law and order, and helping 
people with a vast range of prob- 
lems very lew of which have ally- 
ing to do with prosecutions of 
any kind. Bui whereas it is easy to 
combine the dilTcrcnt policing roles 
in a situation in which the police 
respect a nd a re res pec ted by the 
local community among whom they 


work, when there is no community 
1 consensus, when the police know 
little or nothing of the community 
among whom they work, ami where 
the threat to law and order is ever- 
present. the policeman is likely in 
appear as an alien and aiiihoritariun 
individual at best avoided, and at 
worst hated, by the public. 

Mr. Lambert's discussion of these 
issues is judicious and even pro- 
lotind. lie tillers no slick solutions, 
mid indeed In's main contribution 
through this bunk may be to get 
both top policemen and conslahlcs 
on the beat or in their patrol cars 
talking critically about their own 
role. It would be a pity if police 
were to react against the book as so 
much police hailing, it is precisely 
because the policemans profession 
is gaining so much in importance in 
a democratic society that it is sub- 
jeel to this kind ol analysis. It is 
high time, perhaps, that someone 
started a similar discussion about 
the doctors. I heir elitist and 
an t ho lit a rinn ways share much of 
svliat is worst in police behaviour 
towards the community. 

One interesting point about crim- 
inal areas and criminal communities 
which M r. I am her t does not Miff i- 
etcnlly bring out is that, whu lever 
the police do in the twilight .miles, 
they are likely to he criticized, lie 
sees them as coming from their 
suburban homes to enforce a harsh 
law on people whom they certainly 
do not understand and whom they 
quite nrohnhly detest. But what if 
they decided to be soft mid loler 
ant ? The el feci of that, or exercis- 
ing their discretion and tolerating a 
certain level ol crime, would simply 
be_ lo create a kind of moral apart- 
heid in the cities. 'I his may he w hat 
has happened in South Birmingham, 
where Mr. I unihert wmked. There 
are two cities in Hirmingiiani. One 
!s the shiny, glossy world w j ihe 
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“crvcd streets j n t 
‘ Mhcr - [css than a [ c ,t\ 

aw ?V S ,he «orlSo,i 
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as 'veil™*: 

'■Hidings, and K 
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Y [d this is to 1 

lhiU . lh * Police, logeil 
workers- and o4£l 
° ‘•kar 1 up what is reall.l 
mess. One political p/of J 
failure to solve the 
lcnw ol people i 0 ^ J 
nrcas. hut, who, 0n l0 . 1 
asMgn nearly all black J 
*n the most dDap^J 
crow ded of our tow '1 
crime and violence. Vounm 
nope that a younjc^bli, 
to be as good a cotrmgmi, 
man as the village bobbv,V 
throw him into thai.uijf. 
have every right to m±- 
they arc accused of unto 
tension. They mar eu!* 
there is some evidence (bar t 
hut the root of ihemiutrf? 
I a i lure of governments. 

Mr. Lambert has petij 
issues lo us in a wayfc/i, 
been presented in btfct b 
i lien the seriousness 
lies in the fact that iwhtJ 
has yet lo be wines It 
generation of young fiME 
men is only now tw- 
emerge. From what om W 
will have their o«n pclrb 
lions to offer and, n£ 
wrongly, it is the polw 
the first target of their am 
great merit of Crime, t-li 
Krii i' Rchniim is that ip 
belter understanding ol 
underlying issues in ihu 
cun! licl might be. 


resident, but not a prisoner 


tf>r ALWIOI.S 
nfptcnnu! 1947-1954 

ijt journal presentees par 
Mom ct Jacques O/.oul. 
p ; „b: Gal Irma rd. 35 fr. 


wj surprise lo.no one when, on 


Iry Ift. |y47 r Vincent Aurinl was 


«1 by a large majority as the first 
Senl of lhc Fourth Republic and 
ftst legal successor to Albert 
Jn who had resigned in I ‘MO. 
fat many il wenwd that the 

Republic had simply returned. 
jirtiaUnd exuberant sixly-two- 
•uld «w of a baker from the 
ne-biifi'^c seemed to he fully 
g mttfilion of Failures and Dou- 
sut; the former Finance Minis- 
of the Popular Front remained 
donally bihI intellectually loyal 
ifun Blum, who was Prime Min- 
> undone of the acknowledged 
jimen of the regime. A long 
d-hipwith Hcrriol. to whom lie 
* lit ", allied him to this vener- 
figurc. who had resumed his 
eat President of the Assembly. 

mid -that the hopes of I l M0. 
ilicr they were Gan Hist. Vieliv- 
or RAistnnl. were about to be 
royed. But. in fact. Vincent 
tel was determined to he an 
leand effective President. In his 

i I Her . . . et Domain he had 
tdy criticised the decline of lhc 
fdency under the Third Republic. 

his investiture speech lie 
Bed those who were present that 
Hould not accept being iinpris- 
Mn the Elysde Palace fayani 

ii prison, jc sa urn i faire dos t’rous 
Temur"!. And as a testimony 
the seriousness with which lie 
trtouk hi.s task he kept, almost 
a constitutional duty, a daily 
ifd of his activity and of his cun- 
Uiions. This Journal is even in- 
to be published in seven large 

but. in the meantime. 


Pierre Nora and Jacques O/ouf have 
prepared tliis version of Vincent 
Auriol's paper* covering the period 
of Ids presidency (from January . 
I‘M7. lo January. J‘)54i. 

The editors have concentrated on 
what is political. They have pre- 
sumably reserved fot the la rye i 
publication much of the detail ol 
Auriol’s day-to-day life, especially 
his persunal affairs and his journeys. 
One ministerial crisis— that of the 
resignation of the And id 
Marie government in the summci 
of I ‘>48 — is presented in some 
detail : others arc deliberately 

cut short. This must include hutli 
the formation and the fall of the 
Pinay government, which is usually 
presented as Auiiol's most import- 
ant political achievement. His 
"invention" of M. Pinay was not 
only popular in France but il led lo 
the dislocation of the Caullisi 
Rassemblcmenl and il might well 
have led lo the saving of the Fourth 
Republic. (Some commentators 
would add that when Auiiol's 
successor. Rdiid C'oly. preferred 
Mullet as Prime Minister rather 
than Me tides- France, in !‘>5li. he 
virtually destroyed the regime over 
which he presided.! 

Aurinl was determined In use his 
powers and lo preserve the institu- 
tions established by the Constitution. 
’■ Si je dois dire settlement !c mon- 
sieur repidsentalif en habit el cn 
cordon rouge, que I'on prenne mi 
dunsetir moiidain ” was his typical 
comment. There are. in Mon \cp- 
ft'mitii /W7-/V5J. constant protests 
about not being informed ol what 
was going on. There are many ex- 
amples of complaints against the 
Quai d'Orsay when il wa* under the 
control of Robert Sehumnn (as 
minister) and Maurice Schumao (us 
Secretary of State). Robert Schuman 
Wits secretive, but was conecriicd 
onli with Germain -. Maurice 


The state of Houghton Street 


ot much to celebrate 


TliSS.A II LACK. STONE, h.VIIIM-.EN 
gales, rogek uvni.KY, wyn 
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Students in CoiiFHct : I..S.IC, In 1967 

320pp. T he I ondon School of Econo- 
mics and Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£3 5s. 


Kathleen (i.iles. Roger Hadley and 
Wyir L ewtx sent mu ti lengthy ami 
elaborate questionnaire lo all 
Mtnlenis in residence at the lime, 
asking them qucMions in “ three 
main areas ", namely 


Those in search of ins tun l solutions 
to the problem of student unrest 
should avoid this book ; likewise 
those w ho have developed a taste for 
graphic literary reconstructions of 
campus hooliganism. The former can 
lake their pick among educational 
journalists; the latter have a wide 
choice umong-the precocious publi- 
cations of the young rebeLs. Students 
m Conflict is a very sober, very aca- 
demic study, based on the feeding of 
■ a mass of -information into a com- 
puter. It is not even " up-to-date," 
since the events it attempts lo analyse 
happened three years ago. 

Yet it is by no means just a book 
written by sociologists and statisti- 
cians for the benefit of Iheir fellow 
sociologists and statisticians. 
Anyone seriously concerned with 
the s state - of ■ gu r . universities ciq 
benefit by reading at least some of 
it— even if no more than the very 
short last chapter. For this book 
represents a. modest but promising 
start towards- the compilation and 
processing of data dr a kind that 
w quite essential to university ad- 
ministratora and teachers who have 
come to realize that r their hunches 
provide an inadequate— and possi- 
bly misleading— painter to effective 
..pohey-making. Moreover, Hie ex-> 
treme capiion shown by the authors 
about drawing.- any general condu- 1 
sjo/js from the . examination of a 
single case might wed be emulated 
by those who think (bat their own 
parttculnr bn of experience has pro- 
vided them with all the answers. 

Several weeks -after the^itdn and ' 
lecture boycott during the Spring 
Term of 1967.. Tessa BiackstonJ 


participation in most of the important 
events during die crisis weeks, niij- 
nides towards these events, and those 
altitudes and chiiractcrislics of students 
potentially associated with support for 
demon*! rations. 




It perhaps says something for the 
quality of the education the L.S.E. 
provides that they got an 80 per 
cent response. The main body of 
ihe book is an analysis of this 
response, in which the text provides 
Mute more than a commentary— 
although an intelligent and percep- 
tive one— on a formidable quantity 
of tables. . 

The conclusions contain at least 
one surprise: the extent of the sup- 
port for ihe protest movement: 

onr , 1 ' me the survey between 
80 ,. and 6<J% of ul| students regarded 
petitions, protest meetings and the 
lobbying of members of the staff as 

54 « and 42%: Viewed protest marches, 
2,' m , Wl,i,oul . immobilising the 
school, j, boycott of lectures and classes 

SSLEfTlWy having bMn wholly 

jugilrted. and 12 ';!, would have regarded 
who].; n iu,un=d l,lnt lhs Kh001 « 

This surely reveals something verv 
rotten in the state of Houghton 
Street, and. St least suggests that the 

quality of communication between 

administration and . students | e ft 
much iq be desired. The seriousness 
of the ^ uation «■ emphasized by 
the revelation that no J esa than 36 

k? r t hA nt; °f rt WdeiHs participated - 
° h one 9 f more days 

“ rtr |Mrtici l»'f'l in' ,h. 


views ami their Mippiwf for the 
protest) or difficiili in cxpLiin tsiich 
■is lhc "large dittm-iiccs m the 
degree of support lor the boycott 
and sit-in n) those spcciali/ing nt 
different subjects "). 

1 he authors s«y. not surprisingly, 
ihat the sources of student unrest 
are ■' many '* and due " to the jntcr- 
acimi) of a large number of individ- 
ual. institutional, cultural and his- 
torical factors '* which vary con- 
siderably from country to country 
and from institution to institution. 
To elucidate these factors further 
P u ', re . extensive research is 
needed. In its absence. 


BK? '£ P? r,lc ‘ ,l ? r insiiiutions is 
3 explained " in terms of 

toaitin« b S ° f V,^P nt revohiiMinaries 
c h" 8 . ,hClr r * u,l,b,u su PP"rtew into 
deliberate confronlalinns wiih auihori- 


fi™ y be lhal /bis "explanation ", 
which he authors caiegori/e as 

. has some validity in 
university institutions whose student 


(■imposition is niutc tfss] 
ihat of the I. S.E.: 
is so can he decided® 1, ' 
pations as thornusli^ 1 '!!. 
c,i II v reputable as 
1 1 lack si one and fitr^ipK 1 
conducted. I 

Less valuable Am ^ ® 
nevertheless hifb/y 
full of common *"*• s 
David Donniums 

he is bold enough to pioto 

recipes for dealing w 
unrest. Although not 
original, these 
and are inierspersed “ 

sional dictum dial 
stamped on Ihe ™ IB J 

graved on the hear j 

authorities. For 
serious disorder^ ^ 
that many of 
enjoying 

ful lhc situation ^ 
Un-stuffy don® hU | 

nison are ihe hope .. j 

universities,. ■ 
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p. Paris: Caiman n-l cvy. 24 fr. 


centenary of September 4. IK70. 
bwn celebrated in Paris with 
ches und parades. Hut Ihe fire- 
« were let off in the full light of 
■*!'. the only French university 
^ orBiilized a programme of 
jemorative studies is Orleans, 
VffT *° undcr the patrnn- 
^ .rles Piiguy, who wus u 
J'Pmal sort of republican. The 
inn winch is distributing free 
i L u * ,oircs t,c h France " 
E',nS ,. COnccn irul ing on gen* 
fe res lls Madame 

, " lh ^ ih"" »n 

ls il ■■efinile impres- 

liMtLte! - *;. ““"o'. bc 


, —-i'hihiv k.iiniui oc 

,, hi f wholeheartedly. And in a 
enough. The Third 

hftl in '' ^ nrn dl!fc!lt :,n ^ 11 
v »JnJ! , KC eataslrophc. In 

,biin„t* Whether u was " la 

ublique a? Jll,cs " or " Lu ' 
‘ lr h ^ s . eamariidcs ", it 

C repre- 

, " "' French weakness. 

li veeffort.'!fr e is the collu ‘ 
iriahs r 1 Wo youn « Frcnch 

^itl^ With ' do 

Plenary of |SS r 7. ce,c ? ra - tc 


S.P.C.K. large paperbacks 

. _ c iii n.iwon' 

A great service to students of theology Dr. »• 

The two latest editions to die series arc: 

19. In Search of the Historical Jesus: « ^ 

edited by Harvey K. McArlhnr— 30s . 

20. Cambridge Sermons j 

hy E. C. Hoshyns— : 22s 

A compete Ijsq of S.P.C.K. l.arge paperbacks ii obiai°a bte ^ 1 

bookseller or from: j 

S.P.C.K., Marylebone Road, London, ^ c J 


"i^inB lhe of? 0 ' ' ” c y begin 


mere («« .(■ " . iycH 

fe >he Rnm k? n y a fcw months 
r<t Public E b S c W “ s Pr°claimed. 
they Wc 1 ^,.^ c . rc in « minority 

4 1 dili° * 12 ? 1 P owe r;: bn 
Ui piaJ a ; a u b«»usc they 
in , IP i Jacob,n role and 

11 WWiS. S r '. t0 kvoid » Blan- 

[ ®f Thiers’ palribl- 

= 7 °^ and P fiures in The 

has made > ifc 

1 W f as -largely 


-Schiiiuaii was left in virtual ch.ugc 
ol all other affairs and he pursued 
scry much Ins ow n policy in Tunisia. 
Auriol. who scents to have been on 
had leinis with him. accuses him ot 
“Icgercle" and of handling tilings 
inellieiently. Tlicic arc many occa- 
sions when the President defends his 
right to have opinions and to express 
them. "Je me coiisiderc comnie 1c 
guide du gouvemcmcni el de la 
nation “. lie writes in 1948. He knew 
that he had to serve as a sort or con- 
fcssui, and listen in the views of all 
the political leadcis. Hut lie also 
knew that he was a constant pre- 
sence. that he had lo bring together 
cniisideiations of domestic, colonial 
and foreign affairs, that his influence 
eoukl he ol lasting importance. 

Two things stand mil. The lirst is 
Auriol's belief in the -so-called 
"Third Force". He saw the gov- 
ernment a.s something new (and he 
was surprised at the ease with which 
Daladicr resumed speaking in the 
Assembly) which had to he guided 
between the Gaullisls and the com- 
munists. His mistrust of de Gaulle 
is evident on every page. He tells 
Hcrriol, for example, that he be- 
lieves de Gaulle to be Maiirrusicn 
and monarchist ; he comments, with 
incredulity, on his egoism (and notes, 
for example, the height of the plat- 
form from which de Gaulle used to 
address the crowd); lie is inhumed 
about tile orgaiii/ulion of the Ras- 
semhlenient. and seems to regard it 
as a paramilitary force. Hut while 
admitting lu the remark that he 
would never play the role ol Hin- 
denhurg and summon de Gaulle to 
take power, he shows himself anxi- 
ous to complete his phrase. He did 
nut wish lo play (he role ol Uc'ncs 
either. In the postwar period as he 
saw il. he thought that the Popular 
Front would become a popular 
democracy. In I ‘>52 he records a 
sharp inlei change with the commit 


nisi leader Jacques Dud ns. Auriol 
protests against the insults which the 
communists heap on him and says 
that lie has never had anyone exe- 
cuted. Duclos says that perhaps he 
will. " Non. non. vmis 1c fei icz. . . . 
A lie/ filer", was the reply. Au 
re voir ". says Duclos. Pus menu: " 
was the presidential retort. 

1 lie second feature of Mon 
imiitii /W7-/VM is the increasing 
disgust and discouragement which 
Vincent Auriol reveals. He is con- 
scious or French weakness: he is 
frustrated by Ihe short-sightedness 
and selfishness ol the men with 
whom he lists to work, whether 
they :nc journalists r‘ les homines 
d'allaircs transformed en journal- 
isles "), or politicians whom he 
respects f Me rules- France. foi 
example, who was never ready 
to go before the Assembly). 
There arc harsh remarks about 
various statesmen, such as Paul 
Rcynaud (*' i'homme dos 1'or- 
nitiles bicn frappdes So us telle 
I" puuvre chef de parti, sans grande 
envergure"). Pleven ("non scule- 
mcni iin gauliistc camoiifW. mais un 
jtSsuiie pariah"). It is somctinics the 
turn of polilicnl groups, like those 
who claim such centres of power 


a.s llie (Juui d'Orsay. nut for 
wli.ii l liei wish lo accomplish as 
policy but because il re present* 
an important source of patron- 
age. He looks at the Cabinet 
and reflects, that many ol the 
ministers arc only thinking ol 
who will succeed him a I the 
Ely sci; . Finally, it is the political 

world as a whole which is con- 
demned. " Si le President de la 
Rdpuhliqiic csl aussi eloignd du pays 
que le soul les purlcmentuircs. plus 
lien tie symbol isera la Rdpubliquc." 

As wc can see from this volume, 
the papers of Vincent Auriol arc 
likely io cause annoyance and con- 
troversy. Some will see in this spon- 
taneous and day-l>y-day analysis of 
the regime a justification for 
Gaulli.Mii: some will point lo the 
obvious prejudices ami weaknesses 
of Auriol and show Uini they were 
harmful to the “Third Force"; 
others will insist upon the good for- 
tune of the Foil rlh Republic in find- 
ing as its lirst President this experi- 
enced and humane states mail. But no 
one will dispute the interest and the 
importance of this book, which has 
heen skilfully edited and which gives 
us a good idea of the vnluc or the 
Vincent Auriol archives. 


mythical, Thus, writing vigorously 
and wittily, Jean-Pierre A/tfma and 
Michel Winock present us with a 
Republic which was uncertain, com- 
plex and equivocal : from the very 
slurl il gave Titli scope lo " les acro- 
batics de I'oppurlunisnic ", 

The real interest of the hook dues 
not lie in these pages but in the con- 
cern of tile authors, once they have 
gone beyond its origins, to show how 
the Republic became firmly estab- 
lished. Not the least paradoxical 
fact about the Third Republic was 
that :t series of tacit compromises 
between groups became engulfed in 
an ideology. The purely political 
facts are not neglected ; and the 
authors arc uwurc of how important 
il was that, during the years when 
the Republic was establishing itself 
among the peasantry, there was no 
agricultural crisis. But they also seek 
to define *' le cimcnt iddologiquc " 
which enabled Ihe Republic to over- 
come its great crises, such as Boul- 
angi-sme, the Dreyfus affair, and (lie 
First World War. They find it most 
of ull in (he educational system: 
" I'Ecole iaToue, gratuilc el oblign- 
toire ", was . the basis of. republican- 
ism ; and it was the Institute nrs who 
made possible the victory of repub- 
licanism and of republican justice in 


nut the radicals or the socialists who 
could consider overthrowing it. The 
great majority of Frenchmen were 
condemned (o exist within the same 
regime. 

T he weakness of this book is thul 
it often presupposes n certain know- 
ledge of events while at other times 
presenting a straightforward narra- 
tion of what happened. Thus the 
account of the military campaign of 
1 0-10 is admirably direct und concise. 
Hut the Dreyfus affair, the subject of 
innumerable allusions, is never pro- 
perly explained.. 

The reader who comes to this 
volume without knowing what the 
Dreyfus affair was is going to be 
both pu/ried and frustrated. A num- 
ber of well-known authorities are 
relied on, but it was probably a mis- 
take to quote so frequently from 
them. From lime to time loo there 
is more than a hint of a certain 
suncrllciality in the treatment ol 


the Dreyfus affair. Olher elements 
were the freemasons, patriotism. 


colonialism, and a certain mystique 
of the Republic. A vast bourgeois 
culture was crealed which brought 
together town and countryside and 
which imposed ilsejf on all political 
life. , 

It is inevitable thal the authors do 
not have sufficient space to explore 
this ideology more closely. Since they 
tell us_ more than once, Ihat we must 
not make the mistake of thinking 
that peasants could be identified as 
ti bjoc and since, they insist on the 
; variety of French social life, we have 
to wonder whether the corps _ of In- 
stitutenrs was as unified as is sug- 
gested. Perhaps We should look for 
the explanation of the persistence of 
the Republic in the fact thul it was 
profoundly! conservative. Once it 
, had. for this reason, been;- accepted 
by the bourgeoisie, it was safe ; it was 


some complicated topics. 

However, this is an essay which 
can be read with enjoyment, and 
which maintains its intrinsic unity in 
spite of the length add richness of 
the period studied. Since the authors, 
explain 'the fall of the Republic 
through its lack of social progress 
and achievement, they sec the origins 
of this failure in Thiers crushing the 
early hopes of the social reformers. 
Il is not surprising that Pdguy's judg- 
ment on "raffreux petit Thiers" is 
quoted with obvious approval. 


A recent volume in the Paris pub- 
lisher Payot's - Petite Bibliothiquc " 
scries is a collection of short pieces 
by the doyen of French labour his- 
torians. Georges Lefrunc: Esxais stir 
les problimes wclalhtes ei syitdlcaux 
(264pp.). Mostly lectures given or 
articles printed in Journals over the 
past fifteen years, the essays are 
diyjded up into u Retrospectives el 
prospectives ", • " Pages dliistoirc . 
socialist?-", “.Pages d’hisfoire syndi- 
cale" and " Tdmoignagcs ", . This 
last sdciibo includes three studies of 
the French socialist and trade union 
movement ip the 1930s when 
Georges Lofrune was. himself, an 
official of the OGT: 1 
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An Augustan in transition 

u a ft nvi /-•f.iict.! 


ICIAL HISTORY 


WALPII COHEN: 
file Unfolding of The .Seasons 
3 R 4iii i lodge* ;j iuf Kogan P. 

ir ih-. i r*L- ■, ,k ■ lfl| L’ipa(L^ Shelley's Promethean 

J-inJis Thnri '! r "' olnis0> ’- Sl,cl1 » mixture makes The 

J.iniLs Ihonivin ( BA. Mi. is mim. Seasons ourimis rciiiijng fur indav 
closer to our iwonnclli-coimiry shsi- interspersed a- ■'« 


[lie- 173U. Man mol .inly English- with him ns lie lulls through almost 
is " ma n> had learnt " to dig the mineral every passage of cadi season. He 

ill Irom the ya tilled earth . . . and set defends himself (anticipating Iron- 

science, wisdom, glory in his view hie] on the plea that " lo become 

_ ll is a new form of idealism and detailed and precise " is the only 

umicinntcs ShellevV l > rnmi.|li..'in n-.su i.t .*wi •, I.I.VI. i I,.,..,. •• m.lfn. 


dows than the landscapes of the ear- 
lier poet, Thomson the First has at 
least been respected in academic cir- 
cles as a worthy Augustan. This is 
still wide of the truer mark-- itself 
diffuse, since there is no bull's-eye 
shot in assessing a poet of transition. 
Thomsons outlook i.s. us Ralph 
Cohen emphasizes, 


— -■ il iv with delicate. 

loving description of flower, bird 
and hcasr. the phenomena of the 
Midden storm or blazing comet ter- 
rifying to the Herd bm hailed by 
"ih’ enlightened lew" who arc 
I he m selves in confusion he I ween sci- 
ence and faith. 

has further 


Professor Cohen 


way to establish I homson's ’•unify- 
ing vision . . . that (it id's love and 
wisdom, only fragment a rily percep- 
tible in the beautiful and dangerous 
aspects of man and nature, will 
become I idly perceptible in a fullin' 
world". 'I lie initial effect of this 
minute dissection is that what 
seemed manifest is now folded info 
secrecy : simple joys turn into com- 
plex patterns of personification, peri- 
phrasis, analogical and traii.smut- 
ablc images, prospect and spectrum 


sullen ciupnasizcs, a moving one. "uicssor v_onen nas runher .' *»■“— “' ,l ' 

Not only Joes it move in space from views on Thomson's imperfect onsn If U ,ma J*5 s - P™ s pcel and spectrum 
England to the ■■ torrid /one", in of scientific thenrv 7^, ' V 5 U ’ nc W*?V of elements, and 

kind from nature's prospects to fhonso knSw ii .Vl S L J«jer .special ihes of thought and 
man's moral hopes -ii is also moving a0 ,X i/d hm i.if !, r •, l,r n »T '*• ,hese ■"■"•■miw*. 

forward lowartf.s the adoption of new ,J f " n n. ^ 1 ■!)'?'!" . ( ,,h . rt, I “LBUm. ate essen- 

ideas and material aims. Science has causes I hooch ih* tV. :md '''j. tauots ni IlinniMin s plan it* 

begun to penetrate his thought. hut ^ Ir sohr v,J .n. P i^ L ' f a '■‘‘T 1 t'r m * n ,' ,vvst ' nl p "" ti " n 

only intermit tonify and pTuliiilly. JJ.Vi M I™ 1 ?. >c u , iu,er ‘ rda '? n }° ,IS environment in a 

Enjoying better than Keats did the “ the ’secret V- d ‘- f f llan * e lhul dt,es 111,1 

Newtonian refracting prism that ex- i,,iu «o Hungs 0 1 God . A flways imply progress. Hence the 

pin ins a rainbow, he is still regret t inn rAi? - T . • f osm og°ny is there- I**** selection of the cyclical sca- 
the a nli- seasonal ideal of perpetual „?:?» * and al1 “ natural V‘ 11s as both subject anil analogy. Jf 

spring— a condition lost .somehow ■ eil I v ®* man •» darkness ‘P***! of the on-and-on presen la - 

together with man's innocence, by ESh' I by an act of faith. - 

hrs rio mai i * 1 ,,l,Jl ls mans utie 


his ball. Me does not question luiw 
the farmer whose sowing and har- 
vest ing he applauds could con tin ue 
his gifts to industry (as he defines 
them) without a cyclic year. 


. --- uttermost venture; 

only c.od has untfeislantling. and he 
keops it veileif. 

Thomson, llici. as his poem 
re i let ales in all its cadences, wrote 


“ W'*- - VL ' N - .^iiLLiies in ait u. s cadences, wrote 

An industrial world, wilh England !‘? j hc «!‘ v )‘ of ( 5od ; and Professor 
leading international eo.ismerce, is .. ‘ lhei1 ,s writing to (lw g| ur y of 
Thomson’s most progressive notion. .! .°? 1Sl)r ? as a front-rank poet. In 
somewhat futuristic as advocated in - - h<J dl>cs not nuitc succeed The 
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. , - puvi. in 

in is n<s docs not quite succeed. The 
a till is not in his general argument 
mff in his shapeless method of 
dragging strings of particularities 


lion, these rhomsonian devices had 
liL-eii grouped and graded, anti some 
lypieal examples given of each one. 
the shape and meaning that the 
critic sees in the poem would have 
been mote readily apparent. 

Professor Cohen does, at limes, 
break out of his continuous web in 
search of some of his author's per- 
sonal trails. In Sprint}, where love in 
nature is shown as related to the 
passions of Immaiis. Thomson des- 
cribes. m apparently cool detach- 
ment, the disorderly passion of a 


Embarras de richesses 

TO HU n>llirvi-n Am .a... . 


rejected lover. I he “ crib ’’ to his 
real atiituik- is to he found in love 
letters written in 1743 to lili/aheili 
Young who failed lo respond to his 
adoration. Words and expressions 
are strikingly similar to those in the 
Spring episode composed many 
years earlier. Since the letters are 
clearly spoil la neons, they vouch, in 
his critic's view, for the elevated 
language in the poem as an honest 
and consistent altitude to experi- 
ence. He seems irked, however, hy 
I ho n ist hi s equally consistent 
respect for the lifted aristocrat and 
iiis country estate. Yet foi the eight- 
ccnlh-eeniury writer to woo per- 
sonal patronage was the equivalent 
of our modern application for a 
travelling scholarship or grant from 
a I : oit ndai ion. It is noted that the 
prospect view en toyed from these 
estates broadens both spatially and 
temporally until n becomes a model 
ol eternity. 

That must be icud as irony ; for 
eternity, or its portrayal, i.s precisely 
w hat Prolessor Cohen does not 
claim as I liomsoifs intention. The 
■ unifying vision " effects only a 
linkage ol the descriptions, narra- 
tives, excursions in space and time, 
contrasts of hcaiitv .owl terror, ana- 
logies between nature and society 
that together constitute man's 
earthly condition. In Iiis concluding 
synthesis Pro lessor Cohen makes a 
clear statement of the argument 
Him lias carried him through his 

pieccmc.il MTMiny | he poem it sell 

wav by deliberate anistry. designed 
lo he piecemeal ; 

It was emu posed of divei M . fragments, 
(be purpose ol w hkli was m establish 


links and coniijd. 

tf’*- 

being Perceivable oJv 
"■''•‘ inevitable ihai „ " ,f 

M “n is then, hclpk-j. 

on hts liod for thuoin i 
on *y eternity— a0 d n , H ; 

Kr^ii*^- 

:!.. lln * ,n s al| cged ii J 


kagicians moving in mysterious ways 
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structing human ^ 
mihkndcil fragments ho| 

M ine hard core of ^ 

science than to rrlr-Lj- • 

Undoubtedly Pnifo^SISiaj. m:,de h,s 


each. 


Spearman. 12 2s. e; 

kitty J'«rs Alcistcr Crowley, 
lal-ui Mtfi. Instssimus alter his 


,'jj 666, Ipsissimus i 

. 1U11WI ,,- ^v made his the br.md- 

won through to a liBd,J*w - , 

u... inicrcsl 


climax and coltesion o 
vhi inis as Thomson's. 

Hie question 
is Thomson's can idly 
general inquiry about ib:^ 
a creator's conscionM, 
measure and const riKi. 
his critic dixis, while in. 
tliis cold skeleton into pads 
Or does the critic, a fainali 
unlianipeivd by creation. 
tile posin' s uneuiscidw at 
perfectly valid feature* t 
tmappareni to the poet t 
I hat is lo say. Hie pdia 
vised his imaginative wm. 
critic lias employed Lif, 
mind on a work that shew 
of sonorities and sisnibu 
Ciinfuse instead of clarifjc 
issue. Professor Cohen. : 
course of an onibiiious andr 
ways admirable expliealici 
seem lo have evoked a v. 
jamming 


j-mphipy. iibiuk m* 

!f e of RUurI Magic as Hoover of 
jum cleaners. But now interest 
\tiriog towards his master 
I'rcgur Mathers, who initiated 
both into the mysteries of The 
leg Dawn and into the assump- 
o/ fljmboyanl titles, noble or 




JOHN CRUICKSHANK (Editor) : 

French Literature uml Its Bnck- 
ffround 

Volume ft: The Tvvcnlicth Century, 
341pp. Oxford University Press. 18s. 

The fiiiiif volume in (lii> ”Haek- 
giotmd series posed the most diili- 
eulL problem for the editor, because 
the seventy year#,- of the (wenlicth 
century present a bewildering 
mh harms tie. rirhex.ws in l-Veiieh 
literature. In the ease of the previous 
cem tines, time has dune a certain 
amount ol winnowing, so that in 
spite of reassessments or new histuri- 
cal perspectives the material is 
fairly well categorized. Also, 
whatever their complexities or 
obscure aspects, the earlier periods 

bv C "°‘ nUrk , cdl o the same extent 
nhu i* 1111 niulliplc interweaving of 
philosophy and techniques which 
makes it so difficult to sec coherent 

oii!pn| ireS m lhe lWcnlic, h-ccnlury 

JS. P ™ f u CS ? Uf Cruicksliank re- 
I' chorees had to be nude 

ail d nJu eSe ha i V - e resultcd 'n over* 
bfe 1 ^ w,wch win P r ovc accepla- 
bfc to some readers, while others 


may well want to disagree". | he 
term " pattern " should mil he 
aken as implying any firm delini- 
iion of trends or strict hierarchy of 
x.ilucs. l or tile most part, (lie dif- 
kTeni contributors have written in- 
iciligcni. L-xpluraiory ailicks rather 
man judicially couclusiu- ones. A 
ceriaiii system ol prolcrences i.s in- 

v'm'.' ’-V Ii » ;l "'“I l*r..UM, 

'•iluy and Mule are given chapters 
to t lemselyes, while various aspects 

lour different chapters, and the two 
xorld wars are taken as determining 
actors in the literary sensibility, 
i a tlier than incidental happenings 
which cut across the lives of most 
writers. 

It is easy, of course, to sirggeM 
that there might have been quite 
different approaches. Why, for in- 
stance. is there no overall treatment 
or the ant i -bourgeois obsession in 
recent French literature? Why no 
attempt to isolate the ideologies that 
have been behind the creative im- 
pulse during the past three-quarters 

cLiXV' 1 !** on 

Latholre humanism, bm no sepjirate 

n-,S IOn ? f -, lhe s Phtling up, and 
Partial suicide, of non Catholic 


hnmuitism, which has been such a 
feature ol the modern uiovL-mcnt 
. ml has its roots at least as far buck 
JJ Uw mid-miHMcenth century and 
Niet/sc ivanism. Some critics would 
jugite tliai anli-ratiomiiism or u mis- 
.item fni ir.iiiscciiilciK’o is a siguili. 

r ,,,lk 1 il ^ < UlluilicS Ulld 
1 eft and Right, 
mirgeois and ..nti-lmurgeois. 
novelists oi action and novelists ol 
contemplation. Women wiitcis have 
icen especially iiuinerous ami 

t t !re ,, ?. ll ! S ?i' :il in llu Ceil - 

linn' m i ’?' i,w ■JWiMlIcil III! IllCII 
ion. But II Would he pniiillcw to 

snirh P V w,,,arks in *“'7 carping 
havi nt* i ,, ; o,lp - critics 

« ,v « ■«« account of 
3iJ n ^ ary , ; enc, ‘ literature in 
as T S ' : ‘ nd ,hc > l,avt succeeded 

do, h, , J ' S "VJPTP “uk*. and no 
nfi n S«“l I deal better than some 
oineis might have done. 

‘■ i | n rt,,| y indicate 
in (hn «t tL ’' and his reservations 
three nrrT lt ‘ nla ! ,vt * s P''ii. Of lhe 
° n s, 5?. h? Ul,lh «rs. thill 
thp n Walker on Ciide seems to be 
the most penetrating ami astringent. 


ll represents a new type off 
criticism : i.c., intelligent 
instead of fulsome prw 
within lhe concept of liberstk* 
( iidc embodied. Two fl^l 8 *' 
Inrly good articles arc few ^ 
John on the "AvaefCn*' 
ire ” uml John Stu/nxi 
“ New Novel One ni 
argue that the 
Novel of Action" 
focused ; it brings in 
/.ii i\' timer without J 
linn they arc noveS ^ ^ 
anti-action: il does n* 
classify the lomts d 
misses out lhe 
writers in this &W . 
the fact that lhe 
trying to break »w» 
claustrophobic nin J 
atimwpiicre. Sonw ^ 
tend at times to UJ™ 
of names, but l®* . . 
laudable atieinpl 
danger to a 

a whole can be **0g x 
scries of largely.^”' f . 
into the rich le r rr 'l?[L 
century French l' |eral 


hi. 

jailii’fts origin was humbler than 
jf the child of Crowley's ales. 

I At 1154. son of a London clerk, 
\\ educated at Bedford Ciram- 
School and lived with his 
id mother in Bournemouth, 
escape mule from which he 
in the Mystic Path. He be- 
ta Freemason, translated three 
l - of Knorr von Roscuroth'.s 
M Damdaia and the mcdic- 
ii moires, the Key of Solomon. 
married the sister of Henri 
on and when he was thirty-six 
ne curator of the Hornimnn 
n. probably through the rc- 
iDdation of the founder's 
iter Annie, who had been nl 
lade with Mile. Bergson and 
(thanks to Homi man's tea) 
a patroness and manager of 

three of them in 1890 were 
nbers of the Hermetic Order of 
[Golden Dawn, a rummy Kosi- 
•san lot of which Mathers was to 
the rummiesi. The origins of 
b.G olden Dawn (though dating 
only to the ISSUsi are far 
obscure than those of Cliris- 
HC 1 ’- in the beginning were 
pwrtpts belonging to a mystib, 
soyant and putative magician 

u5,W s ',?, n h . j ! 4, eaih in 1885, 
to Mr. Wnodfard, a Masonic 

Eli Nollmg Hi| l. who was 

rSL ? " '? Sil Lux ct Lux 
^ His friend W. Wyn,n WcstcoLl 
ere Aude as he was to go down 
^''nlitred I lie 
i 35 ^, V0 Bosicruciaii 
k hitherto unknown, and the 

,2“ Jprcagcl, an allegedly 

SS,SS^“"- wi,h - ad 

by the discowry, West- 
- cwsidtcd Mathers, who re- 

Fin a n^l bIy on tlie 'ituftfs ; 

J" 0cl0ber - «888. Westcott 

*SpreSpl CSp S" d L enCc wilh Friil '- 
*2 resultcd ' after 
T ai V e n f ln l l , J hon ' ln a charter 
1 8 en for the setting up of a 


Gulden Dawn temple to work the 
five grades of the manuscript ritual. 

Magicians move in a mysterious 
way their rituals to perform. So it is 
not surprising that the I sis- 1 Tania 
Temple in London was soon fol- 
lowed in Weston-super-Mare by the 
Osiris, tin.- Mortis in Bradford and 
in Fidi n burgh hy the Amen-Ra. 

Dr. Westcott had conducted all 
correspondence wilh Anna Sprcngel 
(Suror Dominahiiur Astris, or 
S.D.A. for short). Mr. El lie Ilowe 
is at work on a history of Lhe 
Golden Dawn lo be published per- 
haps next year which may reveal 
who Anna Sprcngel was and who 
were the colleagues win* in I8‘*| 
announced that she was dead, that 
they had never approved l«I Iter 
leaching the English branches, and 
that in future the initiates of the 
Golden Dawn must establish their 
own links with the Secret Chiefs of 
blic Order. It was an open licence 
for a take-over, and in 1892 Mathers 
advanced his bid for chieftainship. He 
concocted, or transmitted, rituals for 
a Second Order, the Red Rose and 
Cross of Gold, based on the story 
of the finding of the tomb of 
Christian Rosvcrosx. 

This revelation was accepted, 
whether from an earthly or spiritual 
source, and Mathers became the 
chieftain of the Golden Dawn. On 
an annual allowance of £449 (a 
magical sum?) from Miss Horni- 
mnn. the Mathers moved to Paris in 
1894, and S'Rhioghail Mo Dlircam, 
as he now called himself in initia- 
tion, began to indulge Iiis bizarre 
fantasies. He wore lull Highland 
dress, carrying in his hand a cadu- 
cous entwined with liie snake of Isis 
(a rig which A leister Crowley took 
over in his role of Lord Boleskine). 
He assumed the title of (Anml Mac- 
Gregor of Glcnsfruc. and his ene- 
mies put about the story that lie 
claimed to be James IV of Scotland, 
mystically surviving death on F hid- 
den. Field hy more than 250 years. 
Miss Horniman was not amused, 
and withdrew her allowance. Like 
Gurdjkjf'f later, Mathers .supple- 
mented the contributions made by 
followers with trade, but in Turkish 
Railway shares rather than Persian 
carpets. 

’(he Golden Dawn had the ad- 
vantage over Masonry that it wel- 
comed women as initiates. Miss 
Horniinun was I -on iter el Rcclc, 
Moina Mathers was Vestigia Nulla 
Rclrorsum and the actress Florence 
Farr was Sapicnlia Sap ie nli Dona 
Data, all commonly referred Ip by 
initials, anticipating the esoteric-ism 
of modern bureaucrats and busi- 
nessmen. 

The appeal of the Hermetic 
Order was catholic. Clergymen with 
gnostic leanings, masons wanting 
the magic something that other 
orders lacked, twilit poets like 
Daemon cst Dens Inversus (W. B. 


Yeats) and mystic muddleheails 
like Sacraniciituin Itegis (A. I-. 
Waite) —all sought in the Golden 
Dawn an inspiration they had lost 
in Christian Revelation or Scientific 
Materialism. But it was as elusive .is 
Hie Philosopher's Stone. 

S.R.M.D. and V.N.R. (the Math- 
ers) in Paris tried to keep a whip- 
hand over the British Temples, be- 
cause they had the only hot-line to 
the Masters. But Ritual Magic 
heightens, rather than sublimates, 
ambition. Florence Farr 
(S.S.D.D.)— lo whom Shaw wrote 
’■ You have brains and imagina- 
tion— the means of deceiving your- 
sell, without raith, honour, heart, 
holiness — the means ol saving your- 
self] — threw into Ceremonial 
Magic talents that -had been confined 
to playing Lbscn. She became Prue- 
monstratrix of the London Temple 
in 1894. and on May Ll, 1896, 
evoked the mercurial spirit Taph- 
tharlharcth to visible appearance, lo 
the satisfaction of herself and her 
three helpers, Allan Bennett, a 
lapsed Catholic who had turned to 
drugs and magic, Charles Roshcr, “ a 
widely (ravelled Jaek-of-all-lradcs ”, 
according to Crowley, who “ had 
invented a patent water-closet and 
been court painter to the Sultan of 
Morocco”, and F. L. Gardner 
{Fraler De Profundis ad Lticcrn). 
On April 1, 1897. S.S.D.D. took 
over the chieftainship of the Isis- 
U rania temple in London and 
began lo form “The Sphere”, a 
secret society within the secret 
society intended to ohtain more 
esoteric knowledge from lhe Third 
Order on lhe asLral plane, bypassing 
Macgrcgor Mathers. 

This set, so to speak, the cat 
among the pentagrams. Yeats, 
whose mistress Florence Farr had 
been and whose patroness Annie 
Horniman now was, tried in vain 
lo reconcile these two ladies who. 
had they not been engaged in the 
pursuit or occult wisdom, might 
have been regarded as jealously 
struggling for power. 

Not only was there discord in 
fsis-Urnnln; but. soon war broke 
out between Paris and London. The 
London Adepts refused to initiate 
Aleister Crowley, Mathers’s disciple, 
into the London temple on the 
piffling excuse that he was homo- 
sexual. Crowley hurried to Paris, 
was initiated by Mathers in the 
Ahallioor Temple, am! as Frator 
Pcrduraho returned to London and 
demanded secret' manuscripts to 
which he was now entitled. When 
the request was refused both sides 
resorted to black magic against the 
other; when these secret weapons 
failed Crowley hired some bruisers 
from a pub in Leicester Square to 
seize the Vault of Isis-Urania, and 
the adepts of the Second Order 
regained possession with the aid of 
the police. 


'llu- above arc only a few of the 
esoteric jim Lutings described by 
Francis King in Ritual A/tiy/V to 
luifthmil : ItiH? m the I'reseiit Pay. 
The* Golden Dawn may have given 
illumination to the initiate- (though 
seldom peace of soul or wisdom) : 
but to the reader it is black farce 
not so very different from the false 
Golden Dawn induced hy Mr. and 
Mrs. Horns, a pair of charlatans 
who tried to impose Mrs. Horus on 
the Mathers as Anna Sprengd ami 
were later imprisoned, the former For 
rape and the latter for aiding and 
abetting the same rape. 

Despite schisms, scandals, absur- 
dities. suicides and insanities, ritual 
magic flourishes today in a society 
where religious faith is considered 
out of date. Il is, writes Mr. King, 

an encouraging indication that man- 
kind will never cease its search for 
spiritual reality, will never be com- 
pletely satisfied with die porcine re- 
quirements of a full trough and a 
warm sty. 

R. G. Torrens (who is Bachelor 
of Arts of an unspecified university, 
or British Astrologer ?l aims to 
present the Inner Teachings of the 
Golden Dawn “ in such a way as In 
provide the essential ground upon 
which genuine and safe practice 
may proceed ”, without the distor- 
tion of a teacher’s personality. Il is, 
in Mr. King's view, a work of grent 
importance. But Mr. King is no 
hide-bound traditionalist. He also 
admires the “ alphabetic sigils '* 
evolved by an aged painter named 
A. O. Spare. A demonstration was 
arranged for a friend of his : 

My friend was surprised to find no 
magic circle, no hurning incense, and 
no trace of the usual magical appar- 
atus. ... The table was covered with 
drawings, many of them consisting of 


inter lire Ltd lcltcis. and Spuic . . . was 
eating a slice ut pie. . . . Iiis us pen- 
men I . . . was designed to luprodmc a 
phenomenon . . . known as the 
appi*rt-hc svus going to produce 
living nod freshly-cut roses from the 
atmosphere. . . . Spare . . . simply 
waved a drawing in the air fur a 
minute or two and then replaced il on 
lire table, following this by raising His 
urms and enunciating, his face con- 
torted with sonic internal struggle, the 
word "Roses'’. For a momcnL there 
was a tense silence, (Iren, wilh a 
crackling, splintering noise, the plaster 
tell rrom the ceiling, and a hundred 
and fifty gallons of mingled sewage 
and hath water poured over the two 
from the overhead drainage pipe that 
had finally exploded muter ilie pressure 
of a wceks-ulj blockage. 

Mr. King’s hook is strangely ambi- 
valent. He has read very widely, and 
apparently believes in the effective- 
ness of Ritual Magic. But he hns an 
eye for the ludicrous and he cannot 
rcsisL debunking chapter lilies such 
as “Dr. Fclkin's Astral Junkies". 
Credulity and scepticism arc at odds 
within him ; and some of the funniest 
remarks arc apparently serious state- 
ments of belief. 

Of the Order of the Cubic Stone 
(two of whose leaders claim to be 
Aleister Crowley reincarnate) ho 
observes : 

The Monolith and the pamphlets 
issued by the group arc usually of great' 
interest. The quality of their English, 
however, is often markedly inferior to 
their content— sometimes, in fact, it 
verges on the semi-literate ; 1 think that 
ibis is partly the result of extremely 
cureless proof-reading, partly the resuh 
of the constitutional inability of most 
scientists to write a good, plain English 
sentence. 

This would also be true of Ritual 
Magic in England, if put in better 
English. 


Good for a laugh 

JOHN IVlDnonni'i. . ^ 
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c , uU<!d from lhe once popular 
textbooks, are the tales with which 
Yorick and his kind were wont to set 
the table on a roar. Here is the stock- 
in-trade of the ancient profession of 
me money ; and pretty mouldy much 
oT ii looks, it must be confessed, now 
that it ix brought to light and turned 
over for inspection. Yet successive 
generations found entertainment In 
the tales which seem so stale, flat and 
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rrom its predecessors while father- 
»ng Us talcs on some favourite jester 
if the day— tScoggin in the time of 
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Oliver Cromwell and the English Revolt 109 K^ ra «crs? one extremely 

CHRISTOPHER HILL M- ^ moro 

A brilliant interpretative essay • 
know of any better analysis of 
Cromwell's character 
J.H. Plumb, Guardian 

Splendid biography . • ^ 

V. G. Kiernan, New Statesman, , 

Undoubtedly this is the most . j 

summation we have oil 

■ J : P. Kenyon.Observer 
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mean worse 

lory hand, a sempstress, or a 
domestic servant; a girl of the pro- 
fessional ciajscs could go out as; a 
governess;, bill no employment 
whatsoever was open to the 
daughter of an impoverished earl. 

Dr. Rover quotes an astonishing 
letter which makes very clear the 
vital importance of matrimony to 
the upper-class girl. In June, 1861. 
seven society mammas wrote to The 
Times complaining that the noto- 
rious “equestrienne" prostitutes of 
Rotten Row were in open competi- 
tion with their own daughters : 

Wc have at this moment 24 daughters, 
actually what our sons call ** in ; run- 
ning” t not one of them has had an 
offer Lfial any one of us mothers could 
have seriously entertained. Wc offer a 
supply of that which ought to be to 
the nobility, of our- day. what cotton is 
to Manchester, but ull . demand ..has 
ceased. ... 

The just privileges, of our daughters 
are set aside; the "heirs" dance wiln 
than, flirt, wilh them, dine with us» 
' shdbt our game, drink ot«r claret, but 
: they, will not marry: And ftb>; 7 **' 
yauae what 6iit fim^-np^tted^dB^jh- 


ters call " the pretty horse-breakers 
occupy naughtily and temporarily 
what we should occupy an. pernio* 
nence. , • 

Summing up her. findings, Di. 
Rover remarks truthfully Iliat " it 
may be felt that this review of the 
interaction of love, morality nod 
feminism hits been somewhat inde- 
terminate Inevitably the result is 
an indeterminate book, and one not 
very easy to read. Only one. definite 
conclusion seems to emerge from all 
this painstaking research. The unre- 
generate Victorian male need not 
have feared that the disappearance 
of Lhe ” double standard ’* in sexual 
matters would lead to the adoption 
of an uncomfortably strict moral 
code for men as well as for women. 
On the contrary. Di 1 . Rover quotes 
Baroness Stock’s remark: ".So here 
we are with our equal moral stan-? 
dard stabilized' ut the lower level" 
and caps .it wilh Dame' Margery 
Corbett Ashley’s . more forthright 
dictum: “It Seejns that, an equal 
moral standard means equal promis- 
cuity for both sexes." 
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Alvii 
Tofflep 

'A book that uoflJ, I confidently 
predict, reshape our flunking 
even more radically Ilian John 
Kenneth Galbraith's The Afflu- 
ent Society did m the 195 n's.' 
Raymond Flnutrrr. M P„ GUARDIAN. 

'* ' 50 s. 



ZELDA 

FITZGERALD 

Nancy Milford 

‘An absolutely first-rate piece 
of work. ... A stunning study in 
depth. . . . Miss Milford's book 
is solidly researched, emol ion- 
ally moving and intellectually 
satisfying. I herewith nominate 
it for the National Book Award 
and the Pulitzer Prize. 1 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Illustrated, 63s. 
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THE CITY 

New York, ns described by Its 
famous Mayor. ■ A non-hyslcrl- 
cel, effective and deeply dis- 
turbing book.' 

GUARDIAN. 

30S; 


Paul 

Brodeur 

THE STUNT MAN 

‘ Mob! beguillngly written . , , 
Brodeur offers us not lust a 
story but a hall of mirrors, a 
multiple nightmare, In which, 
reality, image and image of 
Image recede endlessly." 

GRAPH DAILY TELE- 

'The writing is hard to fault, 
description vivid, dialogue 
terse; ihere is adventure, eex— • 
end love — and a deeper mean- 
ing to the book.' 

blah* TowBlln, OBSERVER. 

. 30 s. 
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famous novate" * ,*"i 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF AN ! 
INDIAN PRINCE (42a.) : 

.'As an .interpreter of the Eaal 
,t fl the Weal, Mulk Raj Anand js 
among the most remarkable of 
contemporary novelists.' 
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Commentary 


If tve have chosen to print, as the 
second in a series of articles on The 
Future of the Baoir , \ Lord Good- 
man's very positive justification nf 
patronage, this is nut because we fear 
the book as such to be condemned 
if {lie market for it i*. noi pruned arli- 
Jiciaffy by government or other 
charily. .Such fears would sound 
especially fatuous expressed within 
the octave of the hulking Frankfurt 
Book Fair (another impression of 
which appears on page Ilfi 5 ). 

The function of a cultural sub- 
sidy should never in any case be to 
keep a particular art-form in life 
once its survival has begun in look 
impossible ; it should he to ensure 
that the practice ol‘ no art is condi- 
tioned absolutely -by the prevalent 
taste of its public. In literature there 
are now new forces of conservatism, 
in the concealed subsidies paid to 
nut hors by publishers who commis- 
sion books from them. More and 
more books arc commissioned rather 
than .spontaneous, which means that 
more ami -more writers of books can 
geL advances from a publisher. 
Wealthier publishers sometimes pay 
advances these days which are very 
likely to exceed the final royalties on 
the work in question, and I he excess 
operates as a retainer for a thankful 
author. 

It is always proper that the bulk 
w the public money given in sub- 
sidies to any art should fetch up 
with enterprises or individuals who 
siiffer for their originality. And 
ii wc ever reach the point, as we 
miiihi. w lie re the avant-garde finds it 
easier to make ,i living from |( s ; Ml 
Ilian more decorous pcrformeis. then 
the grants should start going m the 
other side, in the react io Maries who 
have begun to Miller a recession. 

( u I In raj subsidies will never he large 
and it is a suitably modest ambition 
that they he used Us ii corrective to 
the pressures of a Free market ; their 
application should dvolve ail the lime 
to compensate for shifts in public 
favour. 

It is, of course, only public or 
centralized patronage which heeds 
to have such a philosophy. The 
private patron can spend his money 
■in any way he likes, in hnrmony or in 
conflict with the taste of the time, 
while industrial patrons, who are not 
quite private and not quite public, 
can presumably spend theirs in any- 
way which does not outrage or ruin 
the confidence of their .shareholders. 

In practice, however, industrial 
patronage is tied tip with company 
prestige and prestige usually means 
the conjunction of .the firm’s name 
with the name of some reputable art 
and artist. It lends to reinforce cur- 
..rent values and rewards, rather than 
help to redistribute them. 

Public ui\ sUU$ ..patronage -has 
greater opportunities to du good and ' 
weightier responsibilities, ftut jt has; 
before it can be made available,: to be 
sanctioned by the. government of the 
hour ; it ih a matter by no mcajis re- 
moved from party polities. , Lord 
Goodman, a .chalrmun; of the Arts 
Council who ,ha>j.. lived bn front. one 
jgoyerament: to another./ has caur-i 
tcoudly, fottgqnc gny partisan? :cha!-'‘ 
lenge to; d yr pew adm i n is t ra liu n to da 
belter, by the ; arts than ; the previous 
one, whose record was honourable 
But the election of i, p a Vtv whose 
ideology.; when, unsheathed. U we of 
the Jciujl treason .the .free plhy of 
the. market, might seem to irnperil 
|lie present r^tcs.of. gpyernnufot.help 

I ,««**' orallepst td promise, that 
Ihejr Will.nql fje pyf up, ' . 

Fortunately, ibovtravqr; jn the past, 
few years, ncBher of the t Wo govern- 
ing parties- has been, will mg tq jet i K ' 
Phmk (or see 7 ) that it i s altogethcr 


philistine- IliirJ, pragmatic men when 
they grapple with the economy, they 
are suffused with thmvtir tie ivYir 
when (hey (urn their minds fo matters 
of culture and environment ; or so wc 
ninsi suppose. The only drawback 
|o this vision ul an agreeable schizo- 
phrenia in the government's mind is 
i hut when the priorities ol economies 
i and ciivjinnmeiil clash, it i.s the argu- 
ment* of die hiird men dial are finally 
in i piemen led. 

Needless to say. it would he of 
great benefit to the arts in this coun- 
try if the two political parties could 
become joined in -erious ciHiipeii- 
dt»n over which one \v;u* more pre- 
pared to » i ci! Icel cm ienl economic 
fclishcs niul exhort us in he more 
civilized instead of more productive. 
VVe should certainly waste no chance 
t*l fomenting such rivalry, and the 
foundations for it already exist ; 
were vve not. in the dark days before 
the general election this summer, 
denied television pictures of one Can- 
dida !e lor power at hi* keyboard. 
Itvii his dexterity he thought to give 
him an mil air edge over ail oppon- 
ent of mi known musical skills ? 

The fact, though, that we now 
have h Prime Minister who unwinds 
with a Beehstein does not make it at 
all realistic lo anticipate substantial 
diversions of official funds into 
*nU‘ie or any oilier needy ail. There 
is Ciin.se, nil Ik- r, in worry about the 
reverse, lhal the savage book-keep- 
ers at present parsing the accounts in 
■see hmv to cut down spending may 
already have proposed giving a bit 
less lo the Arts Council, in p-cplio- 
ogienl terms. cultural grants are a 
luxury, which could he out off with- 
out the moans of the jnjmcd ca riv- 
ing as far as the next election. 

But if any such rehcnehmenl has 
been argued for, it would at least be 
tn shameful com rad ict ion to ilic 
luxurious philosophy laid yesterday 
before the Conservative Party Con- 
gress at Blackpool by I .ord 'Fee lev 
the new Minister with Responsibility 
for the Ans. In his speech, l.oiil 
l-ccles placed the humble question 
ot cultural aid in a new and extrava- 
gant setting. Starting from the 
recognition that a sizable number 
of individuals are sad, frustrated or 
actually insurgent within all indus- 
trialized societies, lie told his parly 

lliai it might in set about raising the 
' quality of life ", so rccapiiinng for 
the common good the sympathies 
and energies of drup-mtls and other 
aberrant I act ions. The quality of 
hte could be improved by means of 
universal education. the betterment 
ol industrial conditions ami support 
for the alls. 

I his is a lofty programme indeed ; 
rather too lofty perhaps for strugg- 
ling men of letters and others who 
only ever hope to hear that a gov- 
ernment is going to spare a bit more 
eiish here and there to help them 
keep going. It i> not too convincing 
to find vast ideals like universal edu- 
cation anil better conditions in in- 
dustry being manoeuvred into a 
triangle along with support for the 
arts, which will never be more than 
a trilling item of public expenditure. 

Ought we to assume, then, that 
the Conservative government js 
going to be as stingy as it dares, when 
it gets down to making its alloca- 
tions ! Not yet perhaps, or not on 
the strength of Lord Foc|es\ remarks 
last mght Th toe might have been a 
bit forbidding it they had been made 
to a convention of indigent artists or 
impresarios, hut they were made in 
tael to the hnnllineis of his own 
party whom, many will suppose . 
i rargety indifferent to the level of wuV 
tural- activity , in the country »s a 
whole (or even suspicions of it. wnce 
so much of the more publicized cul- 

M< J V,ty . * «r politic- 

ally subversive), in this selling 
Lord Eecles s . speech changes its 
colouring, and his recipes for social 

i r £ g Z rilti0 ; CH,? * more a 
the thrown Way wrapping rather thin 
The goods thcmselycs. ' rHUn 
. A more valid indication of what 
for Sf ■ h ° pes ***.•!* Minister 

tHe telr n? w" ^ h,i ? b > arching ' 

■ e km of his speech /or ■ snedlte 
recommendations of how m et , : 
government ought to 'allow. nrld 
■Wlvifc It qughti to. b(*; spent. He did 
whh ? a° V'^'Trigh IcnTiix audience 


k- found out nf rales or taxes, similar in ih 
, will he encouraged through chio ho J!- 0 * 

opriatc tux reliefs: Lord Fcclcs or icn lenHn n8 ’ of ' dl ^ • -lE UR l r Hiieal Biography 
not give any details of the* hut m.bK ^ivfcpin- A ( nUC * ] " 
will possibly he nuxlelled on ldk.>V()A>: UniventWl' J "j!J* * 


some of the more 


tin’ 


lo be found out of 
This 
appropr 
iliti not 

they will possibly he nuxlelled on 
fiscal practice in tile l>niled Stales. 

The most meaningful innovation 
would dotilnlcts be >oine .illemiation 
of ilcaih duties in exchange for the 
donation ol works ol art lo ; .piihlie 
culleelions. or compaiahle cull lira I 
belief, iclions. I as rebates have also 
long been seen as one way of lem- 
ming the regular haemorrhage of 
works ol art alumni after .met ion 
sales. And I .oul F’ccles may well 
have humbler adjusimeiits in miiicl 
which could prod the living as well 

as the dead into patronizing the arts. mairecth d 

Money hack on your income tax if ,or Pi ine I li’s death rather S 
von can prove you have been a good ’date lo prove that i^r. 
patron is progressive thin king, even 
if if might one day establish the In- 
land Revenue .is the final 
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ue as the final arbiter of 
what is or is not a cultural cause. 

T he main beneficiaries of whatever 
schemes of i.i\ relief I ord I ccles is 
working mi. are likelv lo he miiscunK 
and nrf galleries, and it is very evi- 
dently these that he is set on improv- 
ing above everything else. lie 
declared at Blackpool lh.it he wnnfs 
the present building programme to 
continue. Ilia l museums must have 
more space and more staff, th.il he 
is reaily to ask the government lo 
;iuilioriz.c admission charges where 
necessary to help pay for ft all. He 
also wauls to encourage the forma- 
tion. or conglomeration, of cultural 
complexes, in which the mii-cmus 
will he grouped with collect l halls, 
libraries .md the like. 

It is wholly encouraging that I ord 
Fcclcs should he thinking so much 
as a museum-nun when it comes lo 
practicalities. Ministers for the Ait» 
who want lo do everything would 
have little chance ol ever coming to 
practicalities at all. Raising ilu* pros- 
peels for our cultural life lif not the 
overall quality of life) is a piecemeal 
lob that will best he managed by a 
Minister, or sequence of \lini>iei's. 
with special eiillnisia^liis. 

+ ■* • 

The Kalian judicial establishment is 
eleaily less squeamish than its | reneli 
equivalent in the mailer of putting 
1*11 Mia I ifiirlltviuals ulm liavc.iccvp 
led l-he i hankie*. ioIc of responsible 
diiccloi lor nnlilatil magazines. |-of- 
lowing the case n| Pieigiiu gio Uel- 
loeehio (see ( ommeniary. I ehruary 
2fi) if is now tile linn of l*io lialilelli. 
a university lecturei and autlioi ol 
numerous hooks on the cinema .ua| 
the sociology of mass commumca- 
tivins. Biildelli’s' trail, which began 
thin vveck. is on a number of charges 
arising nut of allegations made by 
the magazine f.onu Cuniintin impli- 
cating a police inspector, ( nntmis- 
.suriu l.uigi ' ' 
mysterious c..., 

(iiuseppe I’inelli 
B«lion in Milan 

Jin the night _of _ lvny> 

llieic is no Italian equivalent of a 


kins since come I rue, as 
Si jil e predicted in Dnm- 
lin Aiiurim. 'hat ihc taste of 
uulj change and the repu- 
wriier.s would ilucliiale 
Jidiy in nineteenth-century 
i^ihxn in ihc stabler societies 
Md and Europe. Melville 
ii. lift time ami Emily Diek- 
..Mfiumotivly hecame very 
and then lapsed suddenly 
oblivion that now seems 
iniquitous. Edward Tay- 
Jlcni metaphysical poems 

iblhhcd for more than two 
. only at first by his own 
jtphen Crane’s readers and 
it vanished simultaneously 
i death. Examples might be 
d, Bui, less predictably, the 
I critics of the l ( J20s, the 
Hmeriean renaissance n.s it 
t culled, made a strong effort 
overnoron the whirligig of 
to do justice to their 
_ literary forebciii's. The 
do effective. They and their 
> brought Melville, Dick in- 
dr, and Stephen Crane back 
und the literary eonseious- 

jffort continues. A young 
pn critic of American liter- 
(.Seyersteil, has now taken 
.ftp toward restoring one 
iter to her true place in the 
of letters, American 
11c has written a critical 
t|J' of Kale Chopin and 
?n excellent edition of her 
fyuris. Appearing as they 
xvemy-five years after 
•. ! OTLvherty Chopi n flou r- 
mc 1 S 9 (K, Inc new life and 
.. writings form a si-rik- 

ci.vumsl aiiccs. the cihiii A nttriean pat- 
' mj.'lr I'™*’ tWffle.-t, and revival. 
r" 1 * Iff) to these new 


umirepvmswerecBbi^ 
!'»- order. I ni the fact ibi 

is not merely a civil uwfl)[i i 
l mn is evidence of t 
attempt by ilm :iiiilinrj|Kiioi 
the militant rcgani?^ 
magazine is on (rial. 

Meanwhile, for 
( '••minim the trial Mein*, 
an opportunity in reopen)* 
Pilielli case which Aj. W 
hired closed with an inqeN 
of “ accidental death" mi* 
ago. This verdict caused i 
her of eyebrows lo bf ii 
journalistic and legal vii, lev 
coil I rail iets not only to Uni 
fimtu assertion that i 
body was discovered 
yard of the Milan QuMv>e 
night on the fateful night ol 
her IS. w as already Jed 
heing thrown out uf ifiew 
the ollicCTs interrogating L' 
also the official police ver-ioa, 
is ili.il he committed *uicidet. 
ing from the window on rmfe 
the evidence again*! him w 
trnvcriihle. " If words in Ik' 
ha ve ally meaning one W* 
nalist conmienlcd jfierihef 
only possible cunslructii'n tab 
oil the verdict was the cWW- 
likely one thul (lie unfummiz 

cllr li ul .*ponlaiicou*ly filin' 

window ledge which ooimr 
ing officer in his sen*'' 
.iliovvcil linn in go ncir.SW 


have i c turned an o(kp 

msd'lew^ll’lh-d D ? n l 7 f ; rj ',. hil . of 

case ” aichiviiili*" Stories. The 

ai'cliives) .is soon 
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these forces hcfiied lo make her a pro- 
fessional writer of fiction. Apparently 
she was reluctant to revise or polish 
her talcs, though she studied whal 
was popular in literary newspapers 
and journals and was wil'Iing, espe- 
cially at first, to follow the advice 
of editors. She had, in short, traits 
of both the' amateur and the profes- 
sional writer; but she wax above all 
a writer ol considerable sensibility 
and talent. 

Her tii'lcnt is rather less apparent 
in the .short fiction than in her 
novel. The Awukeninu |lhe first 
novel. At Fault, comes lo life only 
in spots), hut her best lutes demon- 
strate a vivid sense of Ihc local and 
temporal in Natchitoches County. 
Louisiana —particularly oddities of 
character among Creoles, Negroes, 
Indians, " Cajuns free mulattoes. 
and Americans'- and a deep aware- 
ness of the muhs of the human 
heart in the vein of Hawthorne or 
Faulkner. Nowhere, ihat is, is 
C liopin more a realist or more 
licrscll than in her scinching treat- 
ment of tier basic subject, love, 
whether among men or women, old 
or young, rich or poor, black or 
while, in her best-known tide, 

" Desiree’s Baby ", the foundling 
girl Desiree kills herself and her 
child when it becomes apparent that 
the huhy is partly Negro, but in the 
end ail old letter reveals tliul it is 
Desiree's respectable husband, 
Auhigny, who " belongs to the race 
that is cursed with slavery Cho- 
pin’s somewhat calculated effect, 
however, of racial fear negating 
love is at least as well represented 
in " La Belle Zora'ule ”, Here the 
colfec-eo loured slave girl, Zoraule, 
beautiful and gently reared, is 
denied the ebony slave she falls in 
love with and by whom she secretly 
and defiantly hears a child. When 
Mezor is sold into Georgia and her 
mistress take-, her child away, Zor- 
atde goes insane with grief. 

Perhaps it is in the nouvdle, 

“ Athdnaise ”, that Chopin develops 
the theme of love most variously. 
Young, convent-bred Alhdnaise 
Michd finds married life with 
Cazeuu, uh incommunicative 
widower, ugly and difficult and goes 
home to her parents. Though 
Ca/eau is- able lo bring her back, he 
undergoes ty " feeling, of utter base- 
ness " as they ride under a big oak 1 
tree, where, he remembers, his 
father had permitted a runaway 
slave to rest for breath many years 
hcforc. With the help of her overly- 
devoted Quixotic brother, MontiSc- 
lin. she then escapes to New 
Orleans and finds "chambres gar- 
nies”. Gouvcrnail. a talented New- 
Orleans journalist and her fellow- 
hoarder, comes lo know Alhdnaise 
and her situation and is on the edge 
of declaring his love for her. But 
homesick and body-sick, she discov- 
ers she is pregnant at the moment 
of feeling the ** first purely sensuous 
tremor, of her life ", and she returtis 
to i he /arms of Ca/eau feeling tin 
inseparable wifely-maternal tender- 
ness. (Though Gouv'ernail tdnk his 
defeat gracefully, his loss of Alhe- 
naise had . hurt.) . Thus, in " Alhtf- 
nalsc Chopin gave life again to 
the «ifd notion that ” the. falling out 
of faithful friends renewing is of 
love , wirli a difference : a cop* 
siderate iot'eir and an unborn child 


are the means of renewal. But ihc 
author's finest touch is surely lo 
permit (V/caii, when he brings his 
young wife home again, to see 
himself somehow like his father 
recapturing Black Gahe. and lo vow 
lhai his wife will in the future 
return to him only of her own free 
will. 

Chopin plays rich and strange 
variations on the broad (heme of 
love, though some of her vignettes 
are us " mugaziiiisli ” us they are 
striking. In four such sketches, 
ZsiJda Trudon escapes the wrong 
and marries the right man after the 
men fight. Madame C'clcsiin once 
again, rcluclnntly. gives up divorc- 
ing her husband. Grdgoire Sanlicn 
rescues Tile Reine from her hus- 
band, who beats her. Mrs. Mallard, 
at the reported death of her hus- 
band, feels her grief almost uncon- 
sciously melt into an exhilarating 
feeling ol freedom— until her hus- 
band returns :unl her wt-uk heart 
fails, it is said, ot ihc “ joy that 
kills”. 

( Hher sketches break these pat- 
terns and moulds so much like 
Ma upassu ill's or O. Henry's. Qdafic 
dullard, for example, misses Mh.su 
oul of impatient devotion to Aunt 
Pinkie, ail elderly slave who dies in 
peace telling fantasy anecdotes of 
Oda lie’s kindness lo her. Odulic is 
only thirteen. Mum/cllc Aurdlie, a 
self-reliant small- plantation owner 
of fifty, spends a dillicnlt few weeks 
taking care ol her neighbour's four 
small children : and when the oliijd- 
ren go, she " cried tike a man, with 
sobs that seemed lo tear her very 
soul ”, M-rs. Summers is a young 
widow who intends to spend a 
windfall of fifteen dollars on clothes 
for her children. She succumbs in- 
stead to the almost forgotten, sen- 
suous temptations of buying and 
pulling on soft silk stockings, 
gloves, shoes. She eiits a simple 
delicious lunch, reads a literary 
magazine, enjoys the mutinde per- 
formance of a sentimental comedy. 
As Lhe cable, car takes her home, 
she wishes it might go on with her 
forever. 

The breadth of Chopin's capacity 
to treat passion is suggested in the 
stories “A Respectable Woman ” 
and "The Storm". Mrs. Barodu* in, 
die first . story, meets in., jier pipq 
home and At first dislikes and then 
is profoundly attracted lo Gouver- 
nail. an old friend of her husband. 
A " man of ideas ", he talks and 
quotes Whitman to her one warm 
summer night. "She wanted” 
Chopin says, "to reach out her 
hand in the darkness and touch him 
with the. sensitive tips of her fingers 
■ upon the face or the lips. She 
wanted to draw dose to him and 
whisper against his cheek." Bui she 
is both respectable and sensible; and 
leaves For a visit with . friends. By 
tfie end oF the year she has over- 
come her dislike of her husband’s 
friend -that is to say. her sudden, 
bewildering, strong ■ impulse toward 
him— and -h now willing that .he 
should visit them again; In. the 
second story (here first published 
from manuscript) Galixta Bobjn6t 
invites Alcdc J.nbtiHifcre into her 
home, oul df' a heavy slqrjn. 4’hile 
Bob in fit and their small boy remain 
at the. country More, Five years 
earlier. Qdixiu and Afcee hjjd been. 


in .lot c ihiuigli licit Iovli*: now Lhc 
xlorni tlrives ilicm iuiu i-.icli other’s 
anus aixl ^ptuiiiiiu-ini*. gcneroiii- 
and explicit -full’ilnicnt of thcii 
passion The ■.lorni over. Calixla 
greets her husband and child ten- 
derly, and ih.il night Alcee tviilesliis 
vacationing wife and -.mall children 

ii .solicitous Idler. "A Respectable 
Woman " is worthy ol Sherwood 
Anderson: I) H. I awrencc iniglil 
have imagined ‘The Sioim ". 

These talus bracket the writing 
and jiiihlk-niiiin of i hopin's major 
work “ A Solitary Soul ” us she 
first called it • The -.Tii'iiA.-zn'/ig. I hc 
.story of Edna Ponlcllici tells how a 
Hlender, uttraeiivu woman of txvenly- 
fiix awakens confusedly, painfully, 
and ecsliilically to music, to the 
odour and touch .rad voice of ihc 
Caribbean sea at Ciraiul Isle, to love 
without liilfilmciii, ami to purtial 
fulfilment veil In ml love, and com- 
mits suicide. It i.s an impressionistic 
painting of a Indy brought up in a 
severe Presbyterian family in Ken- 
tucky, who is now surrounded by 
easy-going Catholic Creoles, The 
portrait is painted with great deli- 
cacy. economy, ami purity of line and 
colour. Edna, married to a devoted 
Creole businessman of New Orleans 
who lakes her for granted, loves her 
children but is no ** mother 
woman ’’ like her friend. Adele 
Ratignolle. During the Jong de- 
lightful summer nf sand and sun 
and -sky al Grand Isle, Edna falls in 
love unawares with the young 
Creole bachelor, Robert LeBruii, 
who leaves for Mexico when he 
discovers that he has fallen in love 
with her. Aroused and yearning for 
the absent Robert, Edna eventually 
succumbs to Alette Arobin. a pleas- 
ant enough rake of the city. She 
offers herself lo Robert on his 
return, hut luis to leave him to 
attend Madame Raiignollo’s 
accouchement : his Creole sense of 
honour, his love for Edna, and the 
Hardyesquc accident lead lo his 
refusal. The following day. Edna 
returns to Grand Isle aiul swims 
out into ihc giilT :ind drowns. 

So described, ihc adulterous 
action Miug*.-tK the influence of 
Afflridiui’ iiovnry, but iidna is al 
uncc more bewildered and more 
awakened than Emma. Bovury, and 
her dea tii represents f-ulfHmefji tn a 
sense that Flaubert's heroine^ ago- 
nized death is not intended to. 
Edna’s poetic memories of her 
children, of Robert, nnd of the. 
fantasy lovers of adolescence which 
Hood her mind before she drowns, 
may in fact cons.fi lute n.fluw in the 
way this remarkable novel ends, for 
they do no.l adequately., represent 
her despair. None the less, her final 
reverie is sombre enough — ” To-day 
it is Arobin ; to-morrow it will be 
someone else ... it doesn’t matter 
about Leonce PonleHier and Ihc 
pang she suffers thinking of he r 
children though momentary is real. 
Her bitterness culminates existen- 
tially as she muses; "There was no 
human being whom she wanted 
near her except Robert . . . and the 
day would come when he, too. and 
the thought of him would melt oul 
of her existence, leaving her alone.” 
This poignant sense of Edna’s final 
loneliness and of all-consuming time 
. is made to arise from the Whole 
development of the novel, but cer- 
tain recurring images contribute 
strikingly — Figtires of the '* inward 
mp>e of.conlejnplatioii or thought” 
In which Edna' wanders, of the 
: widow in black and a pair of lovers, 
and especially of the " voice of the- 
sea . . . seductive, never ceasing, 
whispering, clamoring, murmuring, 
inviting |he soul to wander in its 
abysses of solitude ”, 

• Jt is regrettable that reviews den- 
ouneing The .Awakening a* a scan- 
dalous novel seen v lo have broken . 
Chopin’s confidence in her talent; 
and it seems' a fair guess that she 
was, like her character, Edna Pon- 
tdjiei'/ a soBtary soul. But it- is more 
■ to the poinl rhut *he opened an 
intercourse with the 1 world 
through her art. To the degree dial 
: she created recurring characters and 
1 placed Lbem *o)idly in Now Orleans 
and the bayou, plantation country of 
Louisiana;: she emulated palzuc and 
; anfioipcitcd Faulkner. In her 'lories 
die - worked for breadth. : In heigh |, 

; however, and depth, if is The 
Aiyakfiiins dial will serve- as her. 
: passport into our timf and- poster- 
ity- •. 
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Siiifc ilie first puhlicai imi nf The 

t'hliUi t?t fiii tii null l' ill lxq<|, 
gro.ii diHiigts have oeciinc-d in 
mam fields nf tins steal Ic-ainnig. 

T his new edit inn eniiuins iiiiiii- 
ai liiles ih-.m its pu-deccwir, am] a 
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The Oxford 
Dictionary of 
English 
Proverbs 

EDITED BY F. P. Wilson 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
■ IOANNA WILSON 

The laie !'\ P. Wilson’s interest in 
proverbs began more ilian ti fly 
years agn and increased with his 
wide reading of Eliziibethan ami 
Jiicubean liierjuire. This i fill'd 
edition uf a famous reference bonk 
Ls enriched iviih the fruits of Iris 
scliohrsliip in ilitse ami uilit-r 
periods. Proverbs ol' dubiouK 
an diem icily have been removed, 
-and new ones included. 'L'liiid 
edition yjs 


Aftermath 

Harold Owen 

Harold Owen's trilogy Journey 
from Ohii iirity (40 /- each) ended 
with ihc death Of bis bun her 
Willlcd in iqiS. .tfhrnttiih, which 
is wholly aiiinbiiigrapLiicjl, tells «>f 
the hard years iliat loilnwed, a* 
llarohl Owen struggled in bii'imn- 
an artist. 1 1 li all'-mne 
reprodiieiimis 55/7 
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THEiWHIDDCM LECTURES 
FOR IS 70 

Sir Eric Ashby 

Sir Uric Ashby’s Whiddcn 
Lectures are the re Ike lions uf a 
wise and experienced 
administrator 011 the role of 
students nnd stall' in universities. 
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Three Novels 
by Flaubert 

A SVUDY OF TECHNIQUES 

R. J. Sherrington 

This bunk studies point of view ' 
in ITaubcrfs three inajor novels. 
MedqtHe Bnvary, Saiairuniih, ana 
I F.dttrari w .i?trtituen left. Alter » 
resume nf I'Taulrerf.s explicit 
literary 1 henries and a brief .study, 
through the Juvenilia, nf liis 
increasing awareness uf liow lie 
could use point Of view tg imply 
his moral and pliilnxuphical 
position while, remaining 
'iinpcrsonar, the main chapters 
examine the progressive reiinenient 
of techniques w hich ailniin.ncd in 
the cxi randy subtle and original 
coiLstrucricm of f.' lithium tm 
KHtiitinitalc. -jej- 
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To the Editor 


The Future of the 
Book 

Sir. T lluuigbi Guoigc Steiner's essay 
(October 2» perhaps lltc be si J have read 
mi this ili cine. In piun'ciilar In's Jinking 
of tiie Honk will) (lie mil ion of survival 
seems to me important, hut I led lhat 
he uotlul} parlours this I'ecuod idea by 
seeing the book (no simply as re flee ling 
(lie individual writer's hope of 
‘•immortality. Whai all writers of 
any import a nee have expressed is (he 
dialectic of their own span of the life- 
process ami the larger pa Herns of life- 
death in their own species and in nature 
us u whole, I he idea of individual 
survival in culture is thus only the 
re 1 1 act ion ot :i feeling for the folul life 
of tin* species, iis cm Min i lily mid its 
development. 

The crisis how which we suffer. seen 
in this perspective, (hen appears not at 
all as h failure of I he Hook and the 
culture if represents, but as a failure 
in the belief of species-survival, with 
associated breakdown.', in language and 
comm unica lion. When one considers 
(lie many dilemmas now facing 
humanity, this failure u> believe in our 
.survival in any deep-going wuv is all 
too understandable: bid lo submit to 
the despairs thus provoked may he (ho 
linal treason of the clerks. 

Mr. Steiner's picture of Uic lonely 
reader is surely overdone. The remote 
eighteen lh-ccnliiry figure he conjures 
up must he paired off, any. with the 
vast numbers ol' unprivileged folk 
Hi umbing the Bible and Bunyan in any- 
thin* but solitude. Indeed, the whole 
post- Me Lull a n concept of the Book 
seems to me astonishingly shallow. 
Recently, pondering on the origins of 
astrology (and astronomy », I felt that 
the con cent ruled glance of the Baby- 
lonian diviner into the victim's entrails, 
which became u vision of die whole pat- 
tern of the universe at Hint crucial 
moment, begot and underlay (lie essen- 
tial disciplines of scientific discovery, of 
Ihc isolation of a phenomenon simul- 
taneously wilh its realization as an inte- 
gral part of the universe. Wc may go 


farther. I ili i nk. and we in (In- act of 
reading tiie siaie .ort ul titul ponci, 
rile same sort of dynamic pi-ik - 1 ration 
into the hcnit cl the- life-process. If ml 
this tremendous pmvei is im»ily used 
in trivia I ways docs not disprove its 
creative ewree. 

The turn in jppaicnl “collective " 
forms n| expression, characteristic oi 
ccilain aspects o( inJi.y's cull lire, ii 
would then seem. h:i.s a number of 
fallacies at its root. By its stress on 
the improvised and the momentary it 
denies the Jeep notions of survival, 
death and rebirth, which provided (ho 
structure of all serious art and thought 
in thc past. Il is thus the antithesis of 
primitive collective forms, which ex- 
pressed species-survival. 1 do not mean 
that all the forms nr experiment. &e„ 
mentioned by Mr. Steiner are pointless. 
In their totality they could do much 
to determine new orientation; and rela- 
tions on a regained ground uf belief in 
survival : hut left to themselves they 
cum only continue to reflect with 
diminishing significance a situation of 
human disintegration. 

JACK LINDSAY. 
Castle licdingliam. Essex. 

Sir, — George Steiner is persuasive 
and perceptive. Yet his splendid 
article, in llic end. seems unnecessarily 
full of anxiety. Take his comment on 
paperbacks. Certainly they symbolize 
a different status for literature. Hut il 
might equally well he argued that the 
new status is a tremendous advance on 
the old aristocratic and exclusive sym- 
bol of the relatively expensive private 
library, though of course, one of a very 
different kind and scrviiiu a different 
function. 

It is ti uc [hut many illiterate people 
todny would be unuhlc to share in the 
network of allusions ihut Mr. Steiner so 
beautifully describes. On the other 
hand, they arc born from a different 
experience : a mass society creeping out 
of an exploitation that, rightly or 
wrongly, has discredited the learning 
(hat tolerated it. So vital is (he new 
experience (hat it can even scent rea- 
sonable to rurk Mickey Mouse 
with Milton, and .science fiction with 
Swift. 


*1 lie* question of semi-liteiacy is a 
subtle one. And here one call only 
agree with Mr. .Steiner's analysis that 
there h a i el real from the word to (he 
forms he analyses. But again il is pos- 
sible in question how tar this is disas- 
trous. We il« i in 1 1 vet seem to know 
how mass culture will conduct its busi- 
ness: however, ii is clearly unlikely 
rliai il will be in terms ul classical 
literary (or visual, or musical i ciilluie. 
I'n call this “ post-cult lire " is input a 
very .special and exclusive meaning on 
the "culture " pan of the euiisliiiclion. 
" Post-classic culture" would have been 
more accurate mid more easily 
acceptable. 

II tin- prcsen l is more full id doubt, 
more vulgar, more cynically liinny. 
more divisive and more fragmented, 
then that is an accurate and moving 
aspect of our situation, Groncho Marx 
should rank with Beck ell and Eliot in 
any realistic assessment of iwcnlielh- 
ccnlury culture. In this context, our 
interest in the folk m l of the past rather 
than Mr. Steiner's classical culture lake* 
on meaning. It represents the repos- 
session of millions of people dis- 
possessed by the economic basis of ail 
and learning m ihe past. 

KFN BAYNES 
D.iMeisca. London. SAVA 
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great deal to cn .. 

! lm , NwKtH'- 

■ruulcsL rccoraS''"'' 

•loubtnily STE 1 ’ 
D n,c 

D,: ;S lo » Gardcns.Vi' 

Sir.- -Over Ihc 


eussiruis wiili Knssiau as well ns 
American hcliobis. 

Li. F. PLNROSI-, 

is f lialdon Way, CoiiNdtui. Nmrcs. 

Copyright 

Sir. You speak in Ctunineiilarv with 'iC^ ,ne • 
l.fklulK-i 2) ahum Ihe pressing need Ini .... C l,C ® “^leniir'-'V 
ivvhinii ol Ihc cov right law. May | K- puIWm ? ■ p,riled I. 4 '; 
permitted to quote Irom uiv recent hriel indL-.i 2 a lot B f { v 
guide which you were Lind enough 
lo notice: 

The copyright Act of \ ‘>5h has so 
liiaiiv weak spots, mi nuiiy ainhigui- 
tir., and so many unanswered i|Ues- 
(ions w-illiiii it. dial one can only con- 
clude dial those responsible tor j|> 
dnriliiig Jiff not consult a sulliciciil 
it ii in he i of those concerned with | Im- 
practical aspects ol copy right. I lie 
pages of Copinger me littered with 
such tentative remarks as " it is M ib- 
niitled lliul . . " il i> apprehended 
that . . ", or “ the expression . 

Is not and was not, however, deli ned ", 

May we hope, when the Act comes !* roi, 1 * « btl ut 
(O be revised, ilnu the authorities not lH, “p | l»re thingi rftift 
only consult, hut convince, the worka- casi Pj lllVC been pi 
day people wln> have to tope with the ' at . I 1 !* fc-St-i 

law that what goes into the next Act 
is clearly phrased, unequivocal, and 
answers all the questions (hat can arise 
in day-to-day copyright deal in us V 
CHARLES H. G I BBS SMITH. 

Victoria mid Albert Museum. Lon- 
don. S.W.7. 
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„ „ (irjSs figured it Ih us. 
*',. ir ; na wondrous tales of 
hA,im I. ■ -I 

* IhiilP '' A inuerhtilb von 
vtonum suit fret 
r- ta was mightily inspired. 
k „ ihaii l*o weeks— and 

[ In id freedom ’’)■ I he key 
ufumlsehvamm sir/i 
a common German 

E2lVofalU-li.ilhlS.y- 

.t.. r/>nrf-ei.iii (lie first 


indicates that the rhey represent the fir si 

business, at > eas , ;.^ ,|, fciator lund a typwallv m*nii. 
Inglisli lied arcane dynamic 

; lrtVc i innduadU 

^uno |m a | Iyd0j{| «“> 

[.V ‘1 lh .« original, JOu \ 

1 P'K m a poke; 
lo be well enough knoa- 
hr ‘ng into being m*. 
fur effective 


cpunlefsfcj.l 


yoi.r trust ls likely to ( 
pbiccd. that you 
m»UI a pup, Mor«m, ,1 
riiings winch are ofogf 


Sir, -Mr. A. J. I*. Taylor has rightly 
drawn ul tent ion lo (lie cnnlrnsi between 
Russian and American conditions 
(October 2). In Augusl. I%7, iiii inter- 
national congress of orientalists took 
place at Ann Arbor, Michigan. In the 
course ol the congress. Western poll 
cics. past and present, were 
criticized; in addition, a public meeting 


Translation 


omissions, sub-" 0 "tad 
charily alone 00^ J 
you, apropos omissaxH. iru 
hard tomakeouiidiaihjit, 
through , . , lei'i callitcar^ 
what by design. 

Of the products of Ur., 
hcim's kitchen (September , 
the most popular— TAr 
in this respect putbttta 
Mr. Manhcim's aitidcndi 


*7 book's arcane uyu. 
Uahlkc. having registered 
.;- £i ! "-like and threalening, 
■ toper jlely— and yainly-lo 
- (tinhorn's version, how- 
most significant clause is 
■red “he was mightily m- 
io than two weeks he 

Seoie olher representative 
fc., m ihe other end of the 
jen Mihlke. (he futile " Held 
zAK ihWi" Hu :I phrase 
i',j gone lo his putative 
iPikv . ihe “Cal comes to 
jtfiixiil lair and looks out to 
Mlihiough the novella from 
pangraph on, the seagulls 
jj ffluiH chorus always nllcnd- 
jdhxn; and when Malilke 
J jnJ pvc no furl her sign 
KK bus no clearer hint of 
[I'un Ihc fact that the gulls 
tfd .1, suddenly quilting the 
jincswccpcr l A lx abet die 


Miiwen 1 lime ii-xbuirii ( irniitl plot" licit 
,ihd renin,- 11 , &v.). Now, with Pilcnz 
staring out at the wreck, Grass 
takes up llic- motif a last sym- 
bolic time : /.war hinnen winter 

Mtiwi-n iiber deni Hn\t, xetjen tnif, 
innie rieu do.\ Deck mid du.\ Sduiliznm ; 
nhfi win k iintirn Miiwen sclion beivei- 
\cn 1 properly : “It's true that gulls 
were again hovering above the rust, 
landing a ml sciiling like powder on 
deck and bools; but what cun gulls 
prove.*') Manhcim's translation, how- 
ever. ciilircly destroys the pointed sym- 
bolism: il ignores ihe r.war, astonish- 
ingly renders wiVi/er as "still", and 
completely omits the linal -sentence; 
"Gulls slill hovered over the rust, then 
gulls sen led like powder on deck and 
shoes." 

At the level of iranslaijng "surface" 
meanings, and of nmking for an easy 
read. Ralph Manheim is unquestionably 
talenied anil more ilmii averagely 
thorough. But equalh certainly, Gllii- 
ter Grass is .1 rem. 1 rk. 1 hlv deliberate and 
purposeful writer whose mennings nre 
most .subtly convened, and it is only 
lair to his unusual genius, and to the 
readers of his books in English, for il 
lo he known thnt these meanings by 
110 means always survive the altc-nfions 
of Mr. Manheim in his translator's 
kitchen, however skilful these may be 
in other rt-pecis. 

JOHN REDDICK. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Papal 

Infallibility 

Sir. -In In-, .irhele 'September llj 
there seems in he ,t gap between Sir 
Alec Randall's conclusions and die 
evidence lie adduces. I ; iimlnincn[ul 
among UiL- 1 111 ee propositions constitut- 
ing wlial lie calls a “chain of error" 
is the proposition dial Lord Odo 
Russell, the British " agent " at Houle 
in , l** 7 n. WJS *‘ supporter of die 
definition of papal inlallibiliiy. Yet 
die truth ol diis proposition is at least 
strongly suggested hj ihe evidence 
died by Sir Alee. Here wv have clear 
evidence from Manning, who musi 
have known die facts; and from Rus- 
sell hilllscll we have llic .slutcniCM that 
the ilefiniiioii would he in the imercsi 
of mankind. 1 recognize, of course. 
lh.il Russell did not believe ihe pro- 
posed delinilion lo be irue. ,uul I also 
recognize the logical pussibilily that 
his view did 1101 affect his reports to 
Clarendon. But this is very unlikely; 
and since his dispatches were read bj 
Queen Victoria as well as hy all (lie 
Cabinet they arc likely 10 have in- 
fluenced events. 

However, being a theologian ralher 
than a historian, my discontent focuses 
elsewhere, in llic statement that " die 
definition as tinnllv approved was in 
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was held at which a succession ol 
speakers ilciinmtceil American actions 
in Souih-linst Asia. CTitics included 
both American nnd foreign scholars, 
some nf the latter ullcmling the con- 
gress as guests ul American expense. 
The niccling was duly reported by (he 
public media. 

Had the Soviet government been 
willing to provide similar facilities lor 
(he discussion of. say. Russian impcriul 
rule in Asia or Soviet policy in Czecho- 
slovakia. I urn sure that the British 
Nntioiinl Committee would have raised 
no objection to participating. 

BERNARD LEWIS 

The Athenaeum. Pall Mall. London. 
S.W.l. 

Sir, Mr. A. J. J*. I'aylm's question 
is n timely one. it raises a central issue 
which inns! correspondents so far have 
tended to skirl around. .Inst wluit pro- 


C/ech oslo va kin. As Professor Hobs- 
bawm has pointed our, we have all been 
opposed lo tlial. But the American 
invasion of Santo Domingo; with a 
much greater loss of life. Is in the same 
category. So also is tho invasion of 
large areas nf .South-east Asia, with its 


worse. I note that tbthii 

Sr. Yout issue on Translation I Sep- J}?^ 

(emlvr 2 ^i and in particular vom ..niJe !n?£ hl5 - 

,tcrn poll- was both coiHmelive U u«l illuminaline. IJJJi folir 5 m!P"iS 
vigorously «.l bring . he mdiee of a wide pub- 
"V Bit ditlkultics ol ( In-, \ory exacting 


profession. 

May I be jviTmitcii lo ui>e one or 
two (Minis in mi fa i a' they a fleet Ihc 
activities of the Iranslator., Asss«n.ia- 
ijon ! We do not know how mans miev 
rionnanxs you sent out. but there aie 
some <100 publishers listed in I hc H >ir 
•‘is nnd Arihts’ Year il, mk a Nil nine- 
teen replies seems a small cross' -sect ion 
trim which to diaw reliable vonclu 
Sions. Alsu. Iis «V all know, the peison- 
nel in .publishing houses is liable lo 

W ! ,h so that tli tf . 

inaivtuuui replying will probably rely umccumcic* sinviK ill 
simply on his own experience and such 
jPiff? «‘hle. h, make within 


GPU' 
I lorntun Street, LfltiA 


otes on a Book Fair 


irass . . . the iramlniu K BY J. M, ROBERTS 

come to about iheuiKlf. 

original ”. Du] is Tkt printed one account ol the Franklurt Book Fair, by our own correspondent, a regular visitor to il. This 

ahum uic same icngte wMia, | w contrail, we print a second account by an Oxford historian visiting the Fair for the first lime. 

hiinimcn Surely iiBfflllfc!"' 
the word "little" to uy £ 


case little has been Fra »' kfurt 

to think that nrftftMWl « of books— and that is 
hcrate abridge menL bi*B«e the surprises begin. What 
deal shorter than die WlWcfl, book*; and posters. 
wr " lc ■ 1 °, postcards, printed pins tic 

newspapers. There nre 


message. It turned out to be a half- 
dozen TV sets in a row, nil brand- 
ed sting the views on Life. Art. &e.. 
nf some Ancient Mnrincr of German 
letters. But by then the Atmosphere 
hnd tuken. It still seemed subtly dil'- 


Bue the crudest stuff is non- 
illustrutcd : ihc sub-sub-Hunk Jnnson 
world of the American West Coast 
publishers, with their hundreds 
(each) or on illustrated covers. The 
illustrated ones, apparently, nre often 


' in the English vernacular 1 cre nt nnd new. Visual oddities like less rewarding. But it is Ihc pictorial 
Nil. - While for there urc lots of com- l ^ c ^'ore whose notation was pro- stuff which leaves one gasping for 

though some with slightly v 'kled hy nails hammered into a the firsi few minutes. Then, as the 


Ills office. I lie AssiK-iutiim kccp> i rwoitK 

i*Vi K<ll<ri0 "' I'oni publishers 

ni . 11 ! “i l r l,,k M 1,1 * lll ‘. 'Beni l»er.s iccom 
mended Id, H, c p : „i, u ,i :iI iwnk 


cerned. Over the nq 
have, oi 

than 50 


I,,,.., ... - i— •». Ihiec veil i s. wc 

f'Vm 1 » v vr-'.xe. re-coxed f.iriui iiiok- 


Manheim asserts (bit “w 
ni;iiuiscri|it so mam ws 
is lust ''(September 111 Iftf^ 
• his iissL-rliuii w firsi wj 
(i (Inter Grass irandsttoaitel 
subjective qiinta of Wl 
referring exclusively la 
iticanings) 7 


V pie Abenieih-r ilti bmiril began to register.. The I ur- old cliche insists, n-. impact falls oil 

goes way out he- ? - in stand was covered in hundreds exponent ml ly. Perhaps Ihe in- 

.hwelta. So books, at the square leet »>l plastic leopard- sidiousncss of Porno really lives 

N.I.. "j J. ■ • .-b l M nn«l !«-i.V i Uliinlmno ‘ *i_ _ i .mi _ r |j^ 


nmik-r.iTc lcnn»". Such :i iuw seems 
In be open to Inin- itbjcclMHi-, : first, 
■he idea of a " in, nk- rale duorine" ul 
someii He's infallibilii) seems m verge 
on llic scll-cnntiailicloiy. Scctiiul. even 
in (lie cull lex I of the formulas canvassed 
by the "iiiajoriiy" il ihe Council, the 
rnmnila finally adopted was a si rung 
one, in mi hi i as ii declared Ihe Pope 
lu bo iniallible •• of hinisclf and not .is 
expressing riic consensus of ihc 
Church", third, ihc description of llic 
actual •lefiniiion ;i> ” moiieriie " is 
reminiscent of the well known gambit 
■if politicians ai the uegoliaiing table 
who begin with smile ahsindly extra v- 
agiiul claim in ihc hope (hut their real 
demands, when enunciated later, will 
seem by comparison a model. tie com- 
promise. Ihe duel rme of papal 
supremacy .uni infallihiliiy is itself an 
extreme, corresponding to ihe extreme 
Protest a ill view lhat ihe Rom an Sec 
lus no special posit inn at all ill the 
Chiu ell. 

Fourth. Sir Mee’x position stymies 
the liberal wing m Ins own C hurch. 
The aura of his article ignores the 
remarkable developments, or umlcvel- 
opmeitls, in recent Roman Catholic 
theology and scholarship. Among com- 
petent scholars nnd theologians in nil 
churches there is now forming a con- 
sensus Lltnt llic iruditinnal doeirinc of 
the eollcgialily and universal co-ic- 
spousibility of all Bishops leaves room 
for the recognition of the special 
position of the Bishop of Rome as 
chairman and primus liner pares. Here 
lies the way forward, and conceivably 
i his lime politicians and diplomats 
could help. 

A. A. STEPHENSON. 

2 Aldrin Road, Exeter. EX4 SDL. 

V Sir Alee RundulL writes: — Lord 
Odo Russell was first of all a skilful 
professional diplomat, aud it was ns a 
detached observer— an aiiitudc of his 
that annoyed Loid Acton — that, as 
Manning recalled, he came lo ihe 
conclusion that ** (lie Definition lof 
Infallibility) was necessary lo «l»c exis- 
tence to the Pope’s future authority". 
This did not make him a "supporter" 
of the dogma in ihe usual sense. Nor 
is there any evidence that his 
opinion influenced his view ih.it it 
would not be prudcni for him. an 
unofficinl “ aseni ", to associate him- 
self with the protest proposed by the 
French Government. Lord Clarendon 
himself formed ihe opinion that such 
an action would weaken Russell's in- 
fluence which ihe British Government 
wanted to reserve for ns in more 
important Irish affairs. 


I merely wished nt J«;ni.>ii-.iiaU\ 
from the original document*, ih.il Rus- 
sell acted ns lie did mu bcc.mw of 
Manning's or his mu liter's inllm-ncc, 
oi from any belief m p.ipal in fallibil- 
ity. The fact is dial Oiled} Viclori.i 
Clarendon, nnd all the Cabinet except 
Gladstone agrees! dial lirili-ili interven- 
tion would lie politically inexpedient 
1 uni not a (lienbigijn, ami in any ease 
the citrieni discussion about pap.il 
infallihiliiy ■ and episcopal “ eollegi- 
aliiy " is run side the scope of mv 
article, bin I should explain iliat by 
culling ihe final definition of the 
dogma “niiider.de" 1 meant that it 
was more restricted than the extremist* 
proposed. Newman said he was 
pleased with its " moderation '. 

Wittgenstein’s 

’Tractatus’ 

Sir. --Wc wish lo refer lo a letter finm 
us which appeared in your columns on 
February IX, I‘ifi5, regarding Ihe extern 
tu which Wittgenstein concerned Imn- 
self with the tlrsi English translation 
of his LiJxhch‘l*hi{ti\tiplil.U‘ln' ,-f blmmf 
Inn a. iranshiied by C. K. Ogden wilh 
the help of F P. Ramsey, under the 
title T nitiuiiis Lofjii'tfPhilfiuiphiciK 
and nnhlishcd hy Kcgmi Paul. 

Witigenslcin's lctieis, elucidations, 
.nut revisions in the galley proofs and 
typescript which have survived show 
clearly ihc correctness of what C. K. 
Ogden wrote in 1922 in the editor's 
" Note " to the original Kegan Paul 
imblicaiion. now published by Roul- 
lcdgc and Kegan Paul: 

The proofs of the translation and 
the version of the original which 
appeared in the final number nf 
Oslwald's .4 minim tier Naturphih- 
sophlc <19211 have been carefully 
revised by the aurinir himself. 

Our published doubts as lo llic truth 
uf this note rested on statements Witt- 
genstein made lo us in the later period 
of his life. These skit cmc nts are shown 
to be entirely erroneous by the docu- 
ments to which Llic Orthologie.il Insti- 
tute has given us access. Negotiations 
arc in train for the publication of this 
material, with ihe con sen I nf all parlies, 
hy Basil Blackwell under the editor-. hip 
of Professor G. H von Wright. 

G. E M. AN SCO M BP, 
RUSH RHF.F.S. 

G IL VON WRIGHT. 

Care of Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 


re filings carrying printed, im- s ^in tintl hud a telephone: "Tele- the heavy rutJJIery of lh< 
i impressed messages. This l*Tniero n Sic mil Titrzun. ’ Wntil midc. the pseudo -scholarly mullf 
rof little oil/ except ihc video- would lie say ? " Me Tarztin 7 volume stiidics of Shtengesehkhn 
Js one feel.; tlix , H'aitjng in the Even iee-eream eating (il went on 
fc.iwf.'. everywhere 1 wax dune differently in 

l * 1ul l ^ cre is little Hiis lull : il was relaxed. People 
^ or l * ie non-commercial sprawled on the floor and licked: in 
of. Except on the Hall 3 they ate it. but less demon- 
fH.w, siratrvely. 

Students. Capitalized, because not 


itlitel / 1 — »»v|ii srii mv 

„ «f -f tod sssri ai’ifitki : je r; 

printers. P«plc -...dying bn, 

selves about llic qualify of the' work of They know what people registering their idcnliln im; . ._ 

any translator recommended. Ihe solve numlcrtas P csumnbly they see the with :i particular scene. Often they wards il ; the all-black stand, its floor 

translation prizes from French. Gei- and above a ")' 01 jc else it is an swarmed at certain established a beach of pebbles, its frame draped 

im iLi!!!” its internal points, notably the doors lo the halls. j n c j CJlr pjustie hosepipe -■uccecded 


Sftrengesrhidiia 
absorbed ly studied hy so ninny of 
its at tiie stands of npparcntly 
straight publishers. 

There arc loo many slimds lu make 
sense of them. One exhibitor seems 
Lo have been as overcome as the visi- 
tor feels ; he is tucked up in bed. 
After a little while, only something 
very slarriing can pull one’s eye to- 



and green 

™ move about so briskly. 


All toe abuses oTp^fc oetjt ratl'BISK <2SS&*2gE^'^ » 
the rivalries of the two giant powers, a \ S| J , -'h. Is not priced out nf the business thus eg. & ^ 5IT1I * CS a 
neito of which is fit ,o exercise ,he W« tave succeeded in » few c“ ,c- In 4 

material power which our suicidal establishing annual coiiiracix between imdersJODd to "»«" «eirPn«i.-u . L . . .. 


in doing so. but jt had no books on 
il. An FAO poster showing what Ihe 
birthruie per minute will be in a.d. 
2030 was another eyc-cnicher but 
hardly what rite Fair was about. Just 
occasionally there was n joke, too: 
the Editions Saint Paul, uncoinfort- 


they 
news- 
just as 

r ___ item 

imij of the Fair, the underground Suck. 

— and have Outside the main gate a group hnd 

toiiJn American-German ,hc 'r « w « exhibition: the usual poli- ;t bly sharing an alcove wilh the Asia 
wWv*" Ihcy seem lical poster subjects, but better done p rcsv 1![It j [ u illustrated editions of 
“^.though there can be because done with a real stroke of Kanin Stun and anthologies of 
TMr 'i, u » . fnSiiK-r".?.:" » , "* , nwi numoer or between in«» 'fla'fillllt p T hc girls and Germanic coarseness and vicious- Hindu eroticism. 

This being the background against K'°mr! U ffi *, lowly mainta A hgcmeilie ness. Inside, only one slogan. " unset 

£* '.!* . •Md be t^ra^JrjsSfiL 1 ?!! ** •» ^A£rSKri» «• «•««« on*to.dd*» 

Politics. I am told in (he evening 
lhat there was an upset (literally) ai 
the Greek stands. Some youngsters 
aliuckcd one. hustling the poor man 


divisions in Europe stimulated .hem to ‘^nsla.or uml puW«‘^, v idi„g for 3SJS in 
bu ‘. , p : . a sum, to coyer a specified number nf between them M flpf 


viewed, It follows to lb, boycol.es „'f bLfSffi to'JESri* , P h f h "' 


Moscow should also boycott New York. 
Otherwise their boycott is revealed only 
as an antipathy la 


. , ■. ...» specified imm bcim's assertion 

ber of translations during the period. Ihe « may be IU ultra ltd Jg 
(ranslalor suffers. In two such cases, uf Mans, which. <} s , 


IJtTjbtu [h cre are more of 


* | | m iiiwii ui '>7 Off' ■ " — .. 

h particular country iv h ,ch I know, the translator has ugr«d (Manheim omits 
or a particular doctrine which they sup- L? B to P f ft? length \> t ,Ye(k\ b «h e 

' to-be; WnJ & • S25 . A -1 and fiSS 




POfed. t 


the contract becomes mean- 


1 du nut think that publishers-- and 
certainly nut the Axsnclaiion — would 
approve of the principle of " farming 
oul ' , ns (bis could well embarrass the 
. master-translator " and also force him 
into running a aort of translalinn busi- 
ness. 


opening 

“The cal * 55 ' 
the essential 


(mcf.3 
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tonal grounds. In fact those of us who 

aaiSSSSSS 


thpr “ “ c more 01 

Ihev K?'- co,olJrs catch 
iflj ?h 8ln 10 im P° se a 
out in 
1 £ nable a «les of ihe 
trave liing 
iL>h C c Sly overhead 

w£^J? sic .. hal|s are 
oi L t r cs • which 

ferno " *,nS! I?®* 1 ® 


As 1 leave, I think that it must be 
useful or it would not exist. But who 
does the Fair serve 7 You have to 
be in the trade to know. And then, 
probably, only a little of it is rele- 
vant to you. It is a true murket-plnae. 


in charge, tearing down his layouts ^ po j nl at w hich many men’s 
and beginning to set fire to his books ; nlercsl , c .„, he allowed to intersect, 
when the police arrived. Enghsn wil- Historians ought to find it useful, 
nesses (including a young MJ*.) though. Someone must have some 
quickly hoisted a placard recalling sor| of |j gurcs ; ,bout the Fair and 
the last era when book-burning was therefore there is a possibility of 


Die Xatze ib^JK SK tt inA ' J n ? lhe r. " yes, but P°P ular in Germany. If it is nol true. coun |j n8 a nd measuring in the cx- 
flret major fiction " ; another, il ought to be. ploraiion of our society’s collective 


first major t be ^ 

sarJSsa 
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!Jhi 3 tire all wrong 
ULW '^nothirig to 
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Ihfother' 5 in their con ‘ 
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and bigger one 
tench bc st-known 

tom Ameri . 
- ° found. One 






Most Fair politics is subdued and 
unobtrusive, except for that special 
kind which expresses itself Ih 
protest by pornography. Wilh 
religious and children’s bgoks. Porno 
is the backbone of publishing, It 
seems. It is said to have grown 


ploraiion 
psychology. 

But. of course, the Fair will tell us 
what people ihiuk the public want: 
who actually buys all these books ? 
And will they slop buying ? The 
thought is impossible to resist us one 
picks a way through the discarded 
rubbish of giveaway posters and 

the 


% 


l . hink - °‘ ,r L membprthlp erk*- p 9 jiy 

scholarship, U, u ,- conti?bc oS di& Ih? «*W»borafe the fact .that, over An 
t; ; ou <;«*l 6 'ence has done jk Vtr^' ■ ope ur> J 

'■! ^ v- ■:! :v/. J 
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frortv’hnrJ ” s ‘ s in any faster in its representation here than promotinnal material, .dings lo 
ilfeitoi r i. C ^ e ® or ^' any other kind uf publishing in the outside of the little train that runs 

fklles Let- past Three years. It is amazing, to people about and goes oul to look for 
'iisdr* In one, it think that Ihc Germans and Ameri- a toxi. The lady driving the one ! 
i nrjL . ,^ oon as you cans si ill fed they have legal took changed the tape on her recor- 
"Ohthici h a - u Was a restraints left to be shaken off. The der as we waited ai a traffic light. 

^i l’ht ground burb- human body, male and female, is here Herb Alpcrt took over from Offen- 
■i^r-te rr *niw SUr ‘ le ^ must exploited photographically and bsich and -we turned into ‘the Kaiser- 
nee 1 n !i St , c ^Pc r i nten t graphically in every conceivable strasse. What dues lhat little machine 
C ° nvc y un? °, bvi ? as| y Pol position; selling and dramatic and mean to the . bookmen ? V.oUd 
> : ■. / C * car ly heard undramalic context. 1 I'eiutenu } 
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THE POLITICAL THEORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
By W. HARDY WICKWAR 


"Unique and valuable contribulion to ihe hislory of jsoliti- 
cal thought. Wickwar traces the evolution of ihe functions of 
local government over the past thousand years and shows 
the interaction of practice and thought. He stales that 
boroughs and communes arose spontaneously in Western 
Christendom between 1050 and 1250, without anyone giving 
much thought 10 theory, because some people wanted more 
liberty than was allowed in feudal manors. Particular atten- 
tion is given lo ihe influence nf the German cities, the French 
phase of ihc -Enlightenment, English Utiliiarianism, and Amer- 
ican practice. Finally, contemporary practice in India and the 
developing countries is elaborated, iis relation to earlier de- 
velopment shown, and srfme speculation is offered about 
large modern cilies. 'Adequate index. This exceptionally well 
written book is a must lor .ill college libraries ." — Choice 
xii + lia pp. / Preface I Footnotes f 
Bibliographical Notes I Index 

ISBN 0-fl7 24*1-174 -9 $5.05 


University ul South Carolina Press books are available in Ihe U.K. 
through Fcffer and Simons, Inc., 28 Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Aspects of industrialization 


r.VISl.O M. CIPfH.IA i (. viicr j 
I tliitir i . 

1'lur r«ar]|;in:i la-nnnnm- Hfclorv ol 
i'iliropc 

V oliniU' HI: |7(i(i MM -I, I Ik* liiilu'i- 
l riii I Resolution. 

Sect mu I. Andie Aniien^ii ml: 
in Miiroiie, 1700-1914. 
Trim’ll:! led bj .A. I. Poincraitv fiUpp. 
Seel ii m 3. Samuel l.ilfcy: Techno- 
l»J!iniJ Progress :in«l (lie Industrial 
He volution. 1700 19 1 4. 71pp. 

Vet ion X. Paul l|;imidi; Agricul- 
ture mid (he fndiKliiul Revolution. 
Translated hi Muriel Ci rind rod. 

hupp. 

Ionian.!. Ks. ciieli. 

Volunte III of llie f-oiiimiri Lie- 
uymir Hi wry ,■/ iitnnp ,■ (,»f which 
Volume I ua*. reviewed on June 
-'J is eoiieeriied with the period 
J7(KI f l, H. and more spociliculiy 
with die tie nc i sil aspects nf indus- 
trialization population growth, the 
puller ns and structure of demand, 
technological prog less. finance, the 
r*»fe of (lie stale, iftc. dial eousti- 
Itile the core of a us test of. the 
petiod. Volume IV u ill deal sepu- 
iidcly with (lie emergence of indii.s- 
trial societies in pailieulai countries 
in (lie same period. 

<*f the nine paperback pamphlets 
llial will eveniiiaify make lip Voiiinie 
111 three have been puhlished. fn 
Ihe lit s|. Prol'essot Armen gaud pro- 
vides a nuisteily survey of the statis- 
tics. causes, and nature of (he 
demographic revolution ” in nine- 
teenth-century Purope. He man- 
ages in pull into his siviv-ixld small 
pages not only a mass ' of I'murcs. 
churls, and maps of the cholera 
epidemic of IK29 37 and of world 
migration, hut also a lucid and en- 
lightening commentary. Of course, 
in a summary which aims ai so 
comprehensive a coverage there is 
Inevitably some over-generniizutiun : 
for example, there is no reference 


to die continuing and complrv con- 
troversy met the exact nature and 
causes of eiglitecnlh-cvniiirv popu- 
liilion growth in this enuniiy' Never- 
theless, (hi.s cl la pi cr contains an 
immensely valuable compilation ol 
available data which will he widely 
consulted by specialists and students. 

Samuel I.i I ley’s chapter on tech- 
nological progress does much more 
than rehearse the main features of 
the revolution in industrial tccli- 
nology. He stresses that the growth 
of tint put in the eighteenth century 
depended mainly on the further ex- 
tension of medieval sources of power 
and means of transport. Of 
mure fundamental importance than 
Ihe famous cotton inventions, which 
:»! lirsl depended on water power, 
were the advances in iron of Dai by 
and t oil. In a brief and neces- 
sarily .sketchy discussion of causa- 
tion he lays purticuku emphasis on 
the emergence of a modern type ol 
social .structure, during which the 
owners of capital merchants, in- 
dustrialists and landlords were able 
to secure the political and economic- 
freedom to exploit technology as a 
means to greater wealth. The new 
science-based industries of the later 
nineteenth century are seen as much 
mure inilia tors nf economic change 
than were the earlier developments: 
the latter, he argues, were mainly 
a response to increased market op- 
portunities rather than causes of 
economic growth. Throughout his 
discussion the role of scientific edu- 
cation is given a critical importance, 
for example in the development of 
bleaching and alkali manufacture in 
the eiuh teen 111 century, and the tier- 
man lead in syntheiic d vest u Us in 
the nineteenth century. These fami- 
liar views are made fresh by many 
unusual illustrations, and the whole 
closely argued pamphlet is supported 
by references and an annotated 
bibliography. 

The approach of Paul Bnimeh to 
agriculture and the industrial revolu- 
tion is hiisjcully u statistical one. He 


presides some detailed comparative 
figures for the agricultural labour 
force and productivity, and he uses 
Ins figures as a springboard to 
launch a number of sliniiilaling 
ideas about the course and clfccK 
of agricultural progress. IIU gen- 
eral view of the role of agriculture 
is. however, conventionally based 
mi tbe argument that expansion of 
farm output preceded industrial 
growl It and performed Ihe vital 
function of providing the food sup- 
plies land many raw materials) de- 
manded by an expanding inilnsiiial 
population, supplies that could not 
be obtained from other than home 


11 ' s here, in ih. 

ETi-ii-tt 

M the weaknev, 
‘hose chapters bri; 
:i »d where a mo ^ 
yiaphiejd append^ . 
served a valuable 
lion. *' 


resources until a late stage in Ihe 
industrialization process. In the case 
of his more debatable views, such 
as the placing of the beginning of 
the ” agricultural revolution" in 
the early eighteenth ceiiturv. the 
overriding part in the expansion of 
(lie iron industry played by agricul- 
tural needs for implements and which li.VT.’T* - 
machinery, and the role of the land- reimrk-ih^ hl) ^ ! — 
lords and farmers in inilialinu and material ?n.| 4 v2^® 
jutnueing industrial enterprises, one lirtmanieS 
is left feeling that arguments of such ion. h ix X*# 
importance call Tor a much more amp|y n dnV?ni k P 
extended discussion and Fm f a i lished in S if j 
more supporting ilocu mental ion than make ns inw . ) il: 

1h, avaikihlc ,p:„.v allinvs. SS.ltaTS" h 
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The Hanoverian influence 


JUIliN J. .Ml IRKA V ; 

George 1. Tlie Baltic and Tile Whig 
Split of 1717 

3Wipp. Routledgc and Kegan Paul, 
n i s. 


ambitions were the bishopric of 
Bremen and the Prineipalilv of 
Verden. His new kingdom, oil the 
olhor hand, was hound by a trcalv of 
1700 to sUDDOri Sweden' > 111:1 inLi'k..r 


jock of academic study have 
iann than the history of 
The very word is fascinat- 
Arnold Toynbee pointed 
■i Suuh of History, il Ins 
kk io' Iranslatcd into 
Siii first noun in ihe title 

^was Jl clilini :,s lllL ‘ 
be rendered by the Greek 
Yo Homer, a loTup 
TWk: to Herodotus, history 
a mainry. but if was also a 
,Va. W Aristotle it had the 
nAfch still survives in 
j„. W ry. All the essential 
,- scientific inquiry, narra- 
Uji . J mo judgment— were implicit in 

Hiliir ^^frfj’Uiinceplion of the term 

“*** »!E Michael Grant rightly 

•Utemnu lhat 0,hcr Grecks 

i i. _ mp l ■ ,lt ,m{ w vj, i,iry of a sort before 



in Being ' ). trade ennsideraiinns. activities of the 
inicriisd politics, and the use ol die Press 
all worked together so dial (ieorge I 
Cl add utilize the resources of Great 
Britain in die Kallic 

in furlhci his Hanoverian ambitions. 

It is based on Ihe extensive use of 
printed and manuscript sources, in- 
cluding official records preserved in 
l-.ngliirul. Holland and Sweden. 

I ho ugh its starting point is jn 
h'ligluiid. 


Mt. Murray begin* with the acces- 
sion o| (.ieoigc I and deals with its 
ef reels on the diplomacy of Northern 
luinijv during four irembled years, 
and it touches on internal affairs in 
so far as they have repercussions on 
Anglq-Hunovcrian foreign policy. 
George 1, as Licet or of Hanover, was 


Swedish navy and 
privateers against shipping with the 
ports which Sweden had lost t„ her 
enemies, and in pailieulai to Russia. 

Ihe book deals with the years 
hcliween the accession in 1 7 1 -I and 
Ihe Wing split in 1717 ; ii does not 
carry on the stoiy to ihe death of 
Charles XII and the general 
pacification which lolinvvcd il. Its 
subject is t hoi ft ore the years in 
vvlucli George I hail eonsiderablc 
success in using British strength at 
sea in support ol his Haiioveiian 
interests, and Mr. Murray argues 
lhat his success was dm- less in ihe 
intrigues ol his Hanoverian advisers. 
Bcrnstnrfl and Rohcilmn. ihun to 
the malleability ol his Whig mmis- 
luv Town she ml and .Stanhope. 
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THE POLITICAL THCOftY 1 OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By W. % HARDY WICK WAR 

"Unique and valuable coni ri IxH ion lo Ihe history of politi- 
cal thought. Wickwar (races ihe evolution of the functions of 
local government over i^e past thousand years and shows 
Ihe interaction of practice . and thought. He stales lhat 
ho roughs and communes arose' spontaneously in Western 
Christendom between 1050 and 1250, without anyone giving 
much though I lo .theory,, because some people wanted more 
liberty lhan was allowed in .feudal manors. Particular alien- 
lion is given lo i.he influence of the German cilies, live French 
phase of the Enlightenment, Rnglish Utilitarianism, and Amer- 
ican practice. Finally, cun temporary practice in India and lire 
, developing countries is elaborated, its relalion to earlier de- 
velopment shown, and some speculation is offered about 
large modern cities. Adequate index. Jliis exceptionally well 
wnttenbook is a must for ail college libraries.''— Choice 
xii -I 1111 pp. / Preface / Footnotes/ 

Bibliographical Notes/ Index 

ISBN 0-07240-174-9 $5.95 

University of South. Carolina Press hooks are available In Canada 
tlirough KBS, 128 Industrial Road, Richmond Hill, Onlarip.. ... 
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.al the time of bis accession a-lrcidv .in<i,.,. ,i n ■' n U a,K * •Slanhupi-. Murray has succ 
deeply embroiled in ilio msmiH-uvres anihili.inx sll ter’^s s -, ,E t * rH ° nal as .f 11 ' 6 ? 

of Ihe piiwck who \wre limkinu r.„ l-.hi.- « if i , ^nhope in cluimjr lilfc of 

'P'»l> l-.x.l Ihe !"■ . ’■> I-"' IlKsc MWN. Il h 

Swedi-h Lin pi re. ; ,s t harles XI v g “»•' I ^ ,css buoiirahk- useful work for 
career :inif wiiti n ih n n' . ..V ' ' 1,s dipliHnaev than iliil i[iw>ntHiii>lins (hi 


wT;" :,BJ Wi,h M lh0 ‘i r «» Northern 
W.U Wi\ coming to its end.. Mi s own 


» •. »,..,. his diplonmey Hum did 

liusil W.iIIiuiils «i»d If n»se who Ail 

lowed him, ami lie aignes th.it the 


ii. ■ * ■ ■ixuw ma 

Mr, Murray tmw it, begins. 

! 1U , i 'n< Vil !. es is admittedly open to 

m 7 5. the AngltdliAp u j s a p j ly that the word 

m 7 1 fi, and Hop^ioE^ i5 sfl embedded in our 

lie also goes eareliu. & to Jescribe the people of 
relations between lfic Ju*,^ R 0)liei w ] 10 vvere q U ; l0 

■Spariy. Guriz /jftdots of being aiieient, They 
exanimes the siKaldt® ; B j[ 1Rl ^ey were 
plot, and show* tht jnd so they were — none 
t ieorge 1 ami .Sianhopci^ |), 4n intellectual pioneers 
niake of the paper, Thucydides, and 

L • y I lenhorg was arrestd rp 
(in defiance of the nonr, 
dipfonialic immunitjiiri 
Holland. 

The subject, neceuiurj 
does the approach io 
diplomatic problems fwr 
angles, raises dilfc* 
liresenlalion. not all of - Peasants 

Murray has succeeded ii 
’ ‘ * iAf 
the 
non 

those « 

disentangling Ite W 
complicated rcUiioaw* 
porta nt anil often 


Latin writers SOD years after them. 
This is merely a tiresome and off- 
putting usage : bin there h also a 
more serious objection to Professor 
Grant's title, which was made in 
anticipation by the Jewish historian 
Josephus in the lirsl century \.n. 
Biblical and early Christian history 
are entirely omitted, with the excep- 
tion of Josephus himself and lEuse- 
bius. Yet the authors of the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, to mention 
no others, were certainly historians 
no less ancient than many of Pro- 
fessor Grant’s Greek and Latin 
writers. There is still justice in Jose- 
phus's complaint, quoted here, “at 
the current opinion that, in the 
study or primeval history, the 
Greeks alone deserve serious atten- 
tion ”, and his astonishment 
that “ the Greeks should be so con- 
ceited as to think themselves the 
sole possessors of a knowledge of 
antiquity and the only accurate re- 
porters of its history ”. Subject to 
the addition of a scare of Romans 
to the list of acceptable names, that 
prejudice still dies hard. 

The reason is one which Josephus 
also gives. It is excellence of liter- 
ary style that has ensured survival 
and fame. Too little is known of the 
historians who have not survived, 
but there is no doubt about the 
stylistic mastery of the survivors. 
They have a great deal in common. 
Their styles show evidence of close 
attention to the tragic poets and 
rhetoricians. Lew arc concerned 
with economic history and not 
many with documentary sources. 
They arc interested in human 
motives, hut they assume that char- 


acter is innate and immutable. Since 
this often makes it impossible to 
explain conflicting and variable 
motives, much is made to depend 
on chance or divine intervention. A 
lavoiirile technique throughout the 
1 J|J0 years covered by Professor 
G mill's survey is to use speeches lo 
explain policies; and in most cases 
these are obviously works of the 
historians’ imagination, however 
sou nilly based. Interviews and hear- 
say— and the work of previous his- 
lorians themselves relying oil inter- 
views and hearsay— arc their staple 
stuck -in-trade. Above all, they arc 
men of the world, who despise 
pedantry and midnight oil. 

Not l,j have been a general, an am- 
bassador, a pro-consul or a senator 
was quite simply to be disqualified 
•is a historian. Polybius said so in 
so many words. He did not addi- 
tionally point out lhat t© have 
failed as a public figure— like Thu- 
cydides and himself— was best of 
all. because that meant one had the 
leisure to write. The essential thing 
was to have experience of great 
events in order to be able to write 
about them al first hand, for history 
to these men meant, for the most 
part, contemporary history, Polybius 
poured scorn on one of his prede- 
cessors, the Sicilian Timaeus, pre- 
cisely for lacking such experience.* 

No doubt for the same reason, 
little of Timacus's work has sur- 
vived. though Professor Grant is 
inclined to think him " one of the 
pioneers and founders of Western 
history". On the same grounds 
Polybius would also have disquali- 
fied Livy, who played no pari in 
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effects urbirtkapon P l.v ^htemry scholar- allcld as North Africa and Central good as this one has become possible. 

This is not only because of advances 
in general theory. Mr. Walcot Is 
standing on the shoulders of John 
Campbell, of Patrick Leigh Fermor, 
and of the whole work of the Athens 
Sociological Institute, now sup- 
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sin n of ancient Greek life should not 
Ancient and be illustrated only, or perhaps 
chiefly, from modern Greek sources. 
Admittedly, the landscape is the 
same, and the physical geography, 
unlike the human geography, hux 
. » , not much altered. Above all there is 

j 5 already deserved an identity as well as a meluinorph- 
i.ssiihiN fiy i/frtwlng their osis of Itmguuge. But true explann- 
matters on tions have to he historical, and the 
way people live now in Greece is 
not so helpful taken .is a clouded 
mirror of antiquity as it is when 
understood in its specific historic 
relation to a verv long past. The 
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ihat liicy do not have easy answers. 
When we arrive at the answers il 
wilt he through the work of scholars 
immersed in particularity ; what we 
need is a series of thorough, com- 
mented texts and exhaustive discus- 
sions of special problems | by it new 
generation steeped in the social den- 
sity which Mr. Wuleul is opening up. 
The sooner die better, and one 
devoutly hopes Mr. Wulcot's sludy 
may help to call them into existence. 
No doubt the same hook written in 
twenty years' time would look differ- 
ent and be ten times as long; il is 


public life .it all; but I m innately .1 
great deal of his work lias survived, 
lo confound his censorious pre- 
decessor. FI ut a rch is another who 
would not satist y the criterion, 
though he is only doohifi.lly to be 
accounted a historian. 

Connected with the predominance 
of men active in puhlic lire among 
the historians is another characteris- 
tic : many of them lived and wrote 
in exile from their native lands. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
I’olyhius, Josephus were all expatri- 
ates for one reason or another. No 
doubt this circumstance conduced to 
an objective view of their native 
lands, though it also led to flattery 
of their Ii lists in exile— Athens in 
the case of Herodotus, Sparta in the 
ease of Xenophon, Rome in the 
case of Polybius and Josephus. Only 
Thucydides preserved his icy Impar- 
tiality, so dial it is hnrdly apparent 
even wheat he is speaking of him- 
self. It is interesting to contrast him 
with Julius Caesar, one of the few 
historians who was able to present 
his own career a.s an uninterrupted 
story of success, and who therefore 
never had occasion lo write in exile, 
though in the end he met an even 
uglier fate. He. too, like Thucydides, 
presents an appearance of dispas- 
sionate objectivity, even towards 
himself ; but in reality self-glorifica- 
tion is never fnr From the surface. 
Both historians are also completely 
humourless. 

Neither Thucydides nor Caesar is 
among Professor Grant’s favourites, 
so far as he allows himself lo have 
any. He shows the same scholarly 
fairness towards all his subjects, and 
follows the same met hod wilh 
each : summarizing their works 

(which almost all (urn upon great 
wars), sketching ihuir lives (which 
arc usually indeed .sketchy), neatly 
dissecting their styles anil analysing 
their outlook on the world. Towards 
some lie shows rather more affec- 
tion ; particularly towards I icrodo- 


tiis among the Greeks - .is is right 
and inevitable — hut more especially 
towards sonic of the later Rmiiuiis. 

Like Gibbon, Professor Grant 
hold* Tacitus and A nimbi mis Mar- 
cell inns in the highest esteem. Flic 
latter is less well known than lie 
should be. His comparative neglect, 
since Gibbon praised him as “an 
accurate and faithful guide ”, is no 
doubt primarily due lo modern 
prejudice against the post classical 
history of Rome. II will surprise 
many readers to learn that, accord- 
ing to Amniianus, the Persian wars 
of the foil rlh century Emperor, 
Julian the Apostate, were “the 
greatest that Rome ever tonght ”, 
The judgment ai least deserves con- 
sideration, and Professor O rum has 
done well to rescue Amniianus from 
oblivion. He, too, was an expatri- 
ate — a Greek from Antioch writing 
in Latin— and a man of action. 

In a final chapter Professor Grant 
shows himself equally erudite about 
flic subsequent history of the histo- 
rians’ works. A rapid survey of 
their fortunes over the centuries, 
particularly since the Renaissance, 
shows strikingly in how exact a 
sense our civilization is descended 
from the classical world of the 
Mediterranean. Without Plutarch we 
should lack a great deaf of Shake- 
speare ; and without Polybius (he 
American Constitution would prob- 
ably have looked distinctly differ- 
ent. It is impossible to conceive 
what I :u rope would be like if there 
had been no Herodotus. Professor 
Grant records ihe strangely obtuse 
criticism of a contemporary hearing 
Herodotus recite al Olympia : that 
he went on too long. No one would 
echo it today. Nor, fortunately, is it 
a criticism to be directed :il Profes- 
sor Grant himself. Both in minute 
detail and in its broad sweep, both 
as a work of reference and for 
bedside reading, his encyclopedic 
study is of the highest quality. 
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ultra-conservative spirit: * for ex- 
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They mistrust the romantic bio- 
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Hm >1. a in i til \v;n sue ton often 

limited III I hi* !vi I lie field ami mi pay 
link? rcgaul lm> iillfc - «• the cllcct 
uf iiar nil ilk- non -com but mil cle- 
matis of rocwiy. vviio aio neverthe- 
less nr trail ized lo support the eum- 
haian/s As wars lend in become 
inn re total at least in terms of | fieri 
effect on the overall resources of 
coimiries. human, social, industrial 
and economic- any over-emphasis 
on the ha tile field at the expense of 
ill esc other equally important aspects 
becomes all the more glaring. We 
have had a surfeit of books ahnut 
battles, campaigns, and all other 
approaches in the military conduct 
ul »v:n Militancy docs riot begin 
or end Kill) ihe rmiforin.s, however, 
as die first Wuild War showed only 
loo well in flu- effect of ihe hostilities 
on domestic timra) standards and 
psychology. 

iolm leiriiiiiL-’s hook is thus wel- 
come, because ii helps to redress the 
balance in favour of a more com- 
prehensive approach to (fie social 
effects ui war. Certainly he tells us 
about die war in Handcrx, but we 
arc not regaled with endless tactical 
scenarios. Where llic tactics are des- 
cribed in detail, (his is lo provide a 
background to the situation at 
home. 

The f|rs« part of Impuas uj II Vu j 
deals with (he psychological situa- 
tion in Britain during the last ten 
years before the First World War. 

It shows how incredibly nuive and 
how unprepared for war were both 
Ministers of the Crown, editors— 
anti, needless to say. public opinion. 
Nobody was ever given enough in I 
formation to understand Hie real - 
consequences of the Anglo-French 
8lau talks and the implications of * 
the British obligation to join battle ■ 
with the French against the Ger- ’ 
mans. The result was the astonish- , 
J n S reaction to Lord Roberts’s warn- 
ing about Germany given in 1912. 
Hhicii feif not uii deal cars— this 1 
would have been bad enough— but » 
on cars whose owners were out- 1 
raged by what they heard, which t 
was infinitely worse. f 

1 here are uncanny similarities he- h 
tiveen Ihe kinds of arguments that _ 
mged then and (hose that do today. : 
1 horc was the same confidence that 
war ; ■>*« we knew it was over for 11 


cmrneni N ifii as ikiv. jil.i> inf the 
numbers game with (Ik- inlaiiUj by 
aliciiipliiig lo com pu i mlc for short- 
ages in iiianpuwcf simply hi chang - 
ing the Mrutiure ul the army (u 
- conceal ihcm ilicic whs even the 
i same spasmodic volatility to public 
opinion. I nrd Roberts may have 
outraged the nation in I'M 2. yet 
within minutes of uar being 
declared British public opinion was 
more hysterically hostile m tier 
many thiin he had ever liien. 

This vindictiveness agaiiisi aliens 
reached terrifying proportions, and 
although Mr. Tcrruinc does not take 
the book past t *> I X one can already 
see that the seeds of revenge had 
been well son u long before the 
powers met at Versailles. He cites a 
letter to The 7 inn's, wrilieii by 
General FuNei at ihe end ul the 
war. which illuminate-, the effect on 
war of tile advance of democracy. 
Gen ei al Fuller said that war by 
propaganda was a democratic in- 
.S'lnuncni because its aim was the 
democratic mass mind. Presumably 
wars waged by aulocral-s. tyrants 
iiml generally undemocratic regimes 
would have less use for propaganda 
Ihan democracies because the con- 
duct of the war would be less 
susceptible lo changes of opinion in 
liie mass mind. This may he an 
argument for allowing war lo he 
conducted once more by elites. Yet 
the n tic I ear age already gives us nnl 
only the prospect of total war con- 
ducted by elites, but a total prop- 
aganda war -as well which is being 
fought constantly without even the 
pretext of hostilities. 
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g ood. There was the same latent 
uslility lo ihe army und the same 
contempt .for those who proposed 
conscription. Other parallels appear 
once, war was declared. The Gov- 
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The most believable of the bliiz 
stories arc the most fantastic, and 
Mr. FitzGibbon has crtllwted a rich 

mill strange huncsi m Miom in this 

account of what the Luftwaffe did 
to London in 1440 und 1941. Not 
the least of the fantasies, on the 
face i>! it, was the enut'inous margin 
by which official pessimism, for 
once, was ahead of actuality. Far 
from the expected millions »r cas- 
ualties, the epidemics and outbreaks 
of madness, U turned out that the 
capital could have done with less 
provision for mass shrouds and 
more fur mugs of- hot tea. 

Yet the forecasts, based on the 
experiences of the First World War 
bombing and anticipating a gas 
aJlauk as a deadly exbra, were not 
unreasonable. One can only hope 
that the experts will not overcom- 
pensate in aay future projections 
ttiey may be dutifully making, as 
Mr. FitzGibbon himself shows signs 
or doing. Since civilian morale 
fpilcd to crack in thnl dreadful 
wmter. he sees no reason “despite 
hysterical publicists and slrontium- 
mongers, to assume that It would 
crack aguin, even if conditions were 
rar, far worse The Inelegant sen- 
tence looks as out of place as a 
magnetic mine. against a cathedral 

Ijew will want to follow into such' 
realms ,oL monstrous hypothesis! 
wartime Londoners needed their 

S £ be going on 

w ™ 1 *. They bad to believe that die 
• antl-oiroraft batteries were- as deadly 
as they sounded, that the ttackoX 
sovereiy baiSled bneroy that 

underground stations were safe 
ptaeM lo deep in (some in fact were 
deaitMrapsT 

Thanks chjeEly to some excellent 
tape-recorded Interviews, and dea- 
pote Mr. FitaGibbon’s lack of -access 
bo official archives. his book man- 
ages to give a vivid account, of, 
London s most, gruesome cdUeaivo 
ordeal since the Plague. lfiiuifttsLUons 
taken from one of Henry Moore’s 
unpublished sketchbooks tin^e the. 

. nostrib of memory wiitl^ the authen- 
tic, acrid smaH of the blitz. , • 


k- ItOllfiKT I . .SAiNSOM : 

'Ilk- l , A'oiinniii-.s- ul Insiirgeiii-i In the 
'' iVIvkiiiig Delhi uf Vielniiin 

;j M.I.r. Press. t.S I 7 s. 

c ' ... - • 

e Onh i he hardiest w ill fail In he pul 

i- «'/[ hi die uneunipruniisiiig title uf 
I iliis buuk, iir its equally iiikvm- 

l iwnmisiiig price. Itoheri .Saiisum 

\ has. him out. produced mie ,>| die 
feu gen ii mol) original and syslom- 
:ilic:ifl\ researched si udies of l ho 
i war in Sol i ill Viol na in. Ii dcsorus a 
I wide audience . 

Tin- role of lainl, and of land 
' rclorni, in the Vietnam War is a 
[ subject about which there have lk-en 
: many freely expressed opinions, hut 
i facia have been scarce. On Ihe left, 

■ we have heeii I old repeatedly dial 
' Ihe communists represent the peas- 
unls, and have gained Ihcii Mippmi 
h) a ciuisisleni polio) of land 
reform and opposition to extort in u- 
ale I usually absentee) landlords. A 
number or people more sympalhctic 
lo die American involvement have 
Hied lo argue ih;i( this is not so; 
that the land-tenure .system in South 
Vietnam was reasonably adequate; 
and in any ease it was nnl a focal 
poinl in the war. The communists, 
they suggested, owed their .support 
either lo subtle organization or to 
crude terror, nr both. 

The author of this hook is a 
member of the United States 
National Security Council Stair and 
a captain in the U.S. Air Force. He is 
therefore obviously something ol a 
"committed" writer, although he 
plays this down in the preface when 
he states : 

It may be lielpltil tn know beforehand 
nti views un the wider issues of the 
wur. In .South Vietnam, it was 
common knowk-dRe that so-called 
hawks arrived hawks and departed 
hawks, and doves arrived doves and 
departed doves. 11 it showed anything, 
my research demonstrated why this 
was so. Evidence was readily available 
to support cither position. I became 
more and more conscious of the gooil 
and the bud on one side and the good 
and the bud on the other. The tragedy uf 
Vietnam was that the guild and the 
bad «ero >o eicnly divided: lluis llic 
peasant bail no clear choice. 

I his almost Quaker]) fonmilution 


come-, oildl), perhaps, from an air 
. force officer, hi it the approach it 
exemplifies greatly enhances the 
vii I iic of this hook. Mr. Suusoni 
made .studies in depth of two care- 
fully selected villages in the Mekong 
Delta (ol which there are even 
laiiiah/ing aerial photographs), and 
he lias had (lie intellectual inlcgrilv 
in publish even those parts ol his 
finding- which do not relied well 
on American and South Vietnamese 
policy or pi active. 

Mr. Sansom h.is little time lor the 
view which idlcii passes as Marxist 
(hut w us certainly not Marx’s) that 
colonization was in all cireuni- 
slanccs an economic catastrophe for 
Hie colonized country. As he points 
out, l he Americans themselves have 
had a similar view of colonialism, 
especially in relation lo Vietnam. 
He i nd kales wavs in which the 
French presence avoided mere 

parasitism, but he has not got a 
great deal to sav in favour of llic 
French so far as his main subject 
- land tenure— is concerned. By |«4S 
the system in the Mekong Delta 
was. by and large. " elite-serving 

In (he First Imlo-China War. he- 
I wee n I44fi and I ‘>54. the Viet Minh 
redistributed much land in the Delta 
as well as fighting the French : and 
l heir successors, the National Liber- 
ation Front, have followed this 
policy, only more ruthlessly. Mr. 
Sansom is not impressed by the two 
most spec tacit la i el lor Is launched 
by President Diem in the country- 
side: his la nd -reform ordinance of 
IWj. and the strategic ham Ids pro- 
gramme of 1*163. Ihe land re tin m 
programme was not consistent 
enough in conception and it was in 
any case weakened !>> ineffective 
application, evasion and corrup- 
tion. The strategic hamlets pio- 
B rum me seriously undermined the 
rural economy, and was one ol the 
South Vietnamese go vet nine m's *’ in- 
numerable blunders ". 

The core of this book is his 
statistics and interviews dealing with 
the mid- 1 MfiOs. ] i becomes cleai 
that, at least between 1%(i and 
1*164. eonimunist j»olicies hcl]>ed the 
peasants, wliu have ,i shrewd sense 
ol where their interests lie. In many 
eases they were fleet l from crippling 


rents, and riven c 

1,1 ™llivalt? S r *H 
toiivincinglv Ub, 

nnwod by 

He taS-l 

H*! h ™*» U.r. 

‘»i Lodge in l%7 
« footnote: 

IGrh Ambassador, Ul 

ti»r the stability 0 f thi 
"ne of Hi* 

ol land reform. 

Ad though he h» J|t 
Js’Npeel for Ac nay 
|ms handled the land d 

! SNUCt 'j* Hu , 

isMies d,c requiremena -t\ 

ideology or 6m3h 

held then, back, ihe 
example, tried to (W 
;in ;i s from uu'ng n\« p' 
odd policy In which the S: 
nnmese Government, f«i.; 
rc-rent reasons, coBondj 
market proved more po*t 
ihe warring parlies, njfc 
of the Mekong D6u 
equipped themselves « jib oe 
pumps to enable them b C 
the yield of their land h| 
Mr. Sansom suggeuiiei 
basic confliot beww iii 
ideology and the lei'it 
Delta economy, and kj 
much evidence to jupfci) 
I Ic alsu suggeuU that ibet; 
N.L.F. taxes since IW 
duecd the appeal of the 
He gives some f.iiriiiili^ 
the N.I..F. tax scheduks-tr 
for levies and alloivattco 
The last words of this 
serve to be framed and 
(tic desk of every theorist f 
geney : 

l lic Viet Cnng esampk 
cates the wnwntiiwal '«» 
successful insurgency can U 
ably usually « pif 
movement. Tt« reviskwrtj 
support. The " new myaa « 
zatiun. mul »o m. raownr 
-old rcnliilcs ” of the Di' 1 * 

I hut served as the bast 
of the Vlei Cong moiMWtt , 




,|K MARKOV i 
fuiiirisni 

^ M.icGibbon and Kee. L« Ss. 

i 7^nsnus perhaps the plum 
im the whole of Russian htera- 
j tl . r i c b in memorable charuc- 
‘‘ 3 nd scandals it covers 

tdujMibk range of literary 
jnj manners, and il has given 
much of the greatest modern 
poetry. Vet, by a scries of 
it is also one of the least- 
ejects in the whole of Rus- 
kit. This is the first history 
■m Futurism in any language. 
. ^jetf i of course strewn 
ifliciiiiift. M-ost of the litem - 
Sant to obtain. Good edi- 
exist of Khlebnikov, 
eiiy. Pasternak and 
but the vast majority of 
their books, almanacs, ami 
tdes are almost unknown. 
ijMyncralic practices of 
publishers, the small 
of copies printed- usually in 
iaiHl lhai sometimes further 
hy police confiscation)— (I k 
of .some Futurists for pseu- 
the frequency of imitations 
Mi, and un top of all this 
te conditions of the revolu- 
ciiil war. when much liter- 


ature » as inelrievahly lusi : all 
these have made the study uf Rus- 
sian Futurism a formidable task. 

Protestor Marknv has made his 
way through lhi.s eonTitsinn with 
admirable luciility : indeed probablv 
only Kruciienykh iwho for all his 
iinclispulahlc talents would hardly 
make a reliable historian) could 
surpass him in knowledge of the 
lexis and personalities involved. For 
most rentiers. Futurism is identical 
witih (Tiho- Futurism, with a vague 
awareness of Centrifuge and 1-go- 
Futurism hovering some where- on 
the fi inges. Hn.sxitin 1'ii/nnsin pre- 
sents a very different picture of the 
movement : the origins arc traced 
back to " impressionism ", and sub- 
sequent chapters are devoted lo the 
main Futurist groups, HyJaca, Ego- 
Fiifurism. The Mezzanine of 
Poetry, l Tibu- Futurism (a metamor- 
phosis of ITylacaj. Centrifuge and 
their numerous derivatives. The 
chapters - Years of Flowering " and 
“ Decline " deal with the later devel- 
opment of (he major pucks, ami the 
achievement of die post-revolution- 
ary group in Tifli.s " 41” “. The tinal 
impression is one of extraordinary 
richness, bid also of some confu- 
sion. This is partly the result of 
Professor Markov's chosen method, 


Hie aims and methods «| this 
history are delined in the preface : 

* have tried in avoid analyses. 
■LTiniiiiiiis and general judgments, 
this hunk is more or less a ohroiin- 
logleal ueMiiniilatioii ,j( lasts, mnslly 
ilealmg with books. ... I lee I (uiltl 
here I might be wrong) llial such a 
si ringing Inge i her id faels is preferable 
m I oe using on and discussing, tine at 
a lime, impnrinm aspects uf Russian 
iTiuirism. 

Iliis sums up ihe siren gibs and 
weaknesses of the book. Prolessoi 
Markov is primarily interested in 
the poets and the poetry nt the 
movement, and rather less in the 
theoretical and historical back- 
ground. The book is full of material 
about individiuJ | ? ulurists, their per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, their poctac ori- 
ginality and achievements. There is 
so much (hat is new here that much 
that is familiar has had to go by 
the board. The work of Mayakov- 
sky and Khlebnikov, in particular, 
docs not receive the weight one 
would expect in a book in which 
they are otherwise so prominent. On 
ihe oilier hand, a number of Futur- 
ist poets— YcJena Gum, Krudie- 
nykli, Bcncdikt Livshits, Slicrshcncv- 
ieh and Ihe Zunm dramatist Zda- 
novich- acquire a totally un- 
expected significance and stature. 
The reappraisal (and. in some eases, 
the discovery) of these artists is the 


outstanding a clue ten ion of iliis hi*.- 
tor). 

(in the debit -ode. tlie wulci view 
ol liiUmun ,1 n a whole is rather 
skctehi)’. Was it. an) way. a single 
movement, oi a group of disparate 
movements, united by no common 
feature other than the deni re to he 
associated with n fashionable 
name? We are told that “the very 
word * futurism’ is often used incor- 
rectly". hut we are never given any 
idea of what a correct usage would 
be - a U hough th e con ee,pT hovers 
tuntiilizing-Ty round the corner. Only 
at the very end ol the book arc a 
few del' ini tii m.s hazarded: "a post- 
symholisl mnvoniciM in Russian 
poetry ol 1 910-30 which, roughly, 
put under ihe same roof all avant- 
garde forces”— in which case Ihe 
possibility of an ” incorrect ” usage 
seenw to disappear. This is followed 
on die next (and last) page by a 
new' formulation: "The history of 
Russian futurism seems lo me an 
imperfect mid disorganized manifes- 
tation of a clear aesthetic idea, (hat 
of poetry growing directly from 
language." In that case some ana- 
lyses of Futurist poems would surely 
have been helpful ; and the idea is 
surely too interesting to throw out 
on the last page of the book ? Yet 
even so some doubts .still persist. 
Does either of these definitions 
manage to include Severyanin, who 


e revolution’s guiltless children 


Traditions and discipline 


PETER YOUNG und 

J. P. L/VWFORD (Editors) : 

History of Ihe British Army 
3(Upp. Arthur Barker. £J 3s. 

Tihe history of the British Arnoy with 
aH its campaigns and its vicissiLudcs 
in peace and war is loo long to be 
told in anything more than outline in 
a single volume, ami the contributors 
to this symposium have wisely and 
happily laid their emphasis on the 
men who lived and fought in il, and 
the conditions, usually adverse, in 
which they served by land and sea in 
so many different di males. 

The general background is all too 
familiar: parsimony and neglect in 
peace and commitments in war faf 
outranging the resources available ; 
a normal state of affaiis when 
political expediency is allowed to 
take the place of defence policy. 
;From hme to, %oe somo. oatsrtand- 
, mg 'oharicter; appears' • on the scene 
and conditions aL once Improve, as 
they, did under the shrewd manage- 
ment of William III and the bril- 

i? D xV c S? erah, P and ^ministration 
of Marlborough, ody to be allowed 
to lapse again as soon as die smoke 
had cleared away. It i 3 recorded 
Sial at the end of the 
'HfH Ven ^ YeftrS ^ ar S°Yflrnmen( 
u W r U f 9 r Blues lo 
cpine home before reducing them 
,by nearly ^half lhelr streng^f allow- 
mg the redundant to sell their worn- 

OU , hwa, for ibeir* ”5 

compfbsalfoi?- inTdfiiUan „ 
K 8. not surprising (hat awrl f JL.* 


prolevsinnal soldterv, the majui My, 
as David Chandler tells us, were 
very unwilling warriors ind*cd and 
could only be controlled by u fero- 
cious discipline from which the in- 
nocent suffered as nmeh as the 
guilby. So “ the Army passed over 
into F'!ander.s and swore horribly 
what is more .surprising in the 
circumstance# is that, in spite of it 
aH, It Fought valiantly, and it is 
impossible to read General Savory's 
splendid account of Minden without 
a thrill or pride. Il might he added 
that, so hard does tradition die, 
nearly 200 years later, in spile of 
malnutrition, disease and hardship, 
soldiers of the 5th Fusiliers in a 
{i? a ? ese P^on camp celebrated 
Minden Day by wearing in what 
remained of their haLs the tradi- 
tional red and while roses, on this 
occasion made of white jungle flow- 
ers and bit# of red cloth taken from 
a Japanese flag. 

The wars with revolutionary 
franco and the era of Wellington 
have here been ably covered bv 
Antony Brett -James against a back- 
ground of the immense dispersion 
imposed on the army by Pitt’s 

blue water " policy. Destinations, 
apart from Flanders, were India; 
Corsica ; St. Lucia, .Martinique and 
Guadeloupe; Capetown; Trinidad; 
»nfc HClder; Montevideo; Wal- 
■ , Sweden; Portugal and 
bpain. It was fortunate that expedi- 
tions , to Venezuela and Mexico, and 

K?®Jl? Und J C ? pe Horn to Chile to 
? flowed by a march across ihe 
Andes into Argentina, were never 
.Jaunched. .Sea . transport condition, 
were indewribably bad. All in nil, 
government policy is estimated 
VS**! tnve cost the British army 
, dead or permanently- 
m five and the 

40,000 who perished in 1794-6 e.v 
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The story 

ttftl " period wfo J® 
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the many colonial **,j 
expeditioos of 
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are very well dons. Tw j 
Buer War.‘'d»^ e % 
men’s Wars . 
taught the army mud * 
straight shooting. ^ 

flage wfuch *'■» •? 'Jw 
1914. Next, *e 
ended with Ae 
to bear the W 
we know. TTie 1 
between the 
appropriate^^ J 
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WHICH : 

1921 

Princeton University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 
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lly number of somewhat sensn- 
and one-sided articles, essays 
oiv- more by western than by 
witerv -have been devoted to 
ronsladi revolt or mutiny (the 
“ms to vary with the svnipn- 
t \\K athej) oM 92|. Almost 

Jtt j rs after the event Di. Avrich 
rre/i in what may fairly he 
, fr ( '? f HriWwljnccd ’ and 
m obtective account of this 
episode. The sources, conicm- 
™ ' ,n i Prospective, tend to he 
■any coloured and impres- 
l ’ . But . subject to u few 
we Cdn - by reading 
gVL Know m substance what 
and speculate, on the basts 
I^Waniiul body of evidence. 

J toppcitcd. 

! ^ Kronstadt had a 

turbulence and indis- 
l ine tune of the revolution. 

rEiW** wn held in 
ijj™ m fheir island for- 
d escaped the 
| ?h?“ s (he first three 
Wshevik regime. The 
to u W r rk . ei ? among them 
JJ**? dj mmjshed, and that 
KL"«wi t : and, while 
jere amenable lo Bolshe- 
“I disc'pJme, revolutionary 
«Wy to h e 

^^dls €vo,utionary 

yjfl BMmhm of the 
Lommittee which 

^ , UkrS r ^ Cted ‘ lhe Insur ' 

Re nn W ?IlS ‘, and a d >S’ 

id to f lhe »«ob 
taaSii 2 r ? ,nh " as well. 

I tomTX for . the appear- 
other slo 8 ans > 

ble; vJfP 1 Qvcrtones are 

wrIa 'n is 

idhS ten {he ^011 with 

sSaasa 

« o! 

iajffl 1 n??. most dra- 

SSsiwr. 

mgS- 9 ^- 

Hyazanov 

V, SW SKvfc' Tukl " 

K > ir fk* after sup- 

MfJj’SPSh 1 revotl {0 

* feasant 
. going on for 


I lie question of foreign .lid or 
inspiration behind the revolt cannot 
be avoided, if only because Soviet 
writers treated il as a ‘’White" 
conspiracy fostered by the imperial- 
ist powers. With such recent memo- 
ries of Ihe civil war. this belief was 
natural and indeed plausible. It is 
certain that no material aid from 
outside reached the inslligiails : it 
was indeed then total isolation 
which made i licit del cat inevitable, 
lint this may well have been the 
result of divided counsels or bung- 
led organization, or nf a premature 
slart caused by spontaneous pres- 
sures. Di. Avrich has found aiming 
ihe "While" archives an anony- 
mous memorandum of January or 
F'chmaiy, 1921. discussing Ihe im- 
pending rising in Kronstadt and 
ways and means of supporting il ; 
and the prospects of a revolt were 
eager!')’ canvassed in February in 
the emigre press in Paris, it is 
difficult to helieve that no contacts 
took place, or that no encourage- 
ment was given, though no docu- 
ment ary evidence of this has come 
to light. 'I he French government, 
sounded by the Jmigrtfx, was evi- 
dently unwilling to intervene. -No 
other government is known lo have 
been approached. 

'1 he insurgent* published a daily 
newspaper, ihe /;iwmi of Ihe Rev- 
olutionary Committee, which was 
later reprinted in ( zechoslovakia ; 
and from this source Dr. Avrich has 
made a careful study of their pro- 
gramme and ideals. Economically 
they stood un what was virtually 
the Social-Revolutionary platform- 
small and equal peasant holdings, 
worked without hired labour, and 
free to ' dispose of Hielr produce. 
Politically, they adopted the Bolshe- 
vik slogan. “All Power to the 
.Soviets ", and denounced the regime 
for having put the dictatorship of 
the party and a bureaucratic 
machine in iu place, and thus be- 
trayed the ideals uf the revolution. 
Their conception was basically that 
of the anarchists--*’ free com- 
munes ", linked in sonic loose and 
voluntary federation. 

But it was also close lo. (hat uf 
the various opposition groups 
within the Bolshevik Party— the 
" Left " Opposition led by Bukharin 
against the Brcsl-Lilovsk deary, the 
" Workers* Opposition of Shlyup- 
nikov and fColinntai, and the " De- 
mocrat it Centralises*'. In this sense 
it represented the' idealistic and uto- 
pian strain in communism, edlpwd 
aFler the victory of the revolution 
by tile harsh necdv.of organization, 
state-building and industrial and 
rfililary discipline. ,1W memory of 
the Kronstadt rcbeh survived, in 


Dr. Avrich's phrase as “ the revolu- 
tion's guiltlese children The moral 
halnncc-shecl, like most of rite bal- 
ance-sheets of history, is elusive and 
unsatisfactory : 

Kronstadt pres mis a situation in 
which the historian can sympathize 
with (Ik- rebels, and yci concede thui 
llic Bolsheviks were justified in sub- 
duing l liein. 'In recognize (his. indeed, 
is In grasp l I k- lull tragedy ol Ismii- 
slilllt. 

Seen in retrospect. Kronstadt had 
perhaps no great influence pu the 
course of history. Other events of 
March. 1921, whitih took place at 
the same lime ns the suppression of 
Kronstadt- the trade treaty with 
Great Britain, the peace treaty with 
Poland, friendship treaties with 
Turkey and Persia— may have been 
more significant landmarks and turn- 
ing points. The N.E.P. was not the 
product nf Kronstadt: the whole 
plan li»d been worked nut in detail 
and seni to the party committee in 
February. Lenin, whose power and 
prestige now stood infinitely higher 


than at the time of Brest -l.iiovsk 
three years earlier, would easily 
have pushed through reforms which 
were unpopular with the parly stal- 
warts. But it is true that the fright 
of Kronstadt gave them :i smooth 
passage through the parly congress. 

More important was the effect of 
Kronstadt on the internal organiza- 
tion of the regime, though here loo 
it diil no more than speed up u 
process winch was already in fairly 
rapid moiion. I he nuirow circle 
wilhin which a precarious tolerance 
was grudgittgry"6.V tended to * sur- 
viving handful of Social- Revolution- 
aries und Mensheviks was con- 
stricted farther - soon to rench vnn- 
ishing point. Wilhin the parly llic 
calls for discipline and conformity, 
and threats of pciinltlcs for dissi- 
dents. were intensified. The centrali- 
zation of authority under the dicta- 
torship of the party was fusl becom- 
ing a reality. This. too. was one of 
the tragedies of Kronstadt. It helped 
tii strengthen the very abuses against 
which it had set oul to protest. 


w.iv .liter .ill >lio “fiisi to hm. ihe 
word ' liilmism ' in .t Russian con- 
text "f 

In the same wav the cuiti.it qiic.- 
lion of i he rule of Marincifi in 
Russian Futurism is never rerally 
tack Jed. Mayakovsky and SI l its I lo- 
ne vie h ;i pc .sometimes linked with 
him because of their urbanism, their 
cult of speed and technology, ami 
their fondness for onomatopoeia. 
But Shershcncvich was the only 
Russian actually lo translate the 
verse or Marinetti into Russian, and 
sve arc told that he was the only 
one who ** took Marinetti as a start- 
ing-point and attempted to create a 
Russian equivalent ". At the end of 
the book, however, Professor 
Markov writes; 

I distiii city saw that MariiisMii's 
futurism was much more of an 
influence in Russia ihmi i» generally 
thought, nnd more than the Russian 
futurists wanted to acknowledge. 

Bui this conviction is not conveyed 
to the reader, chiefly because uf the 
author's chosen approach. 

One can therefore only regret the 
decision to omil .such questions 
from the scheme of the book, for 
the lack of analysis (both of futurist 
theory and technique) certainly 
weakens il as a hisrory of Russian 
Futurism: it remains an account of 
the Russian Futurists. But, gisen 
these reservations. Professor 
Markov has written a fascinating 
hook. He is at his best in evoking 
the characters of individual ITitiir- 
ists and Itieir works. Ruwimi Futur- 
ism also contains some intriguing 
portraits and photographs of the 
lending figures and some specimen 
pages from their hooks, together 
with a thorough bibliography which 
is in itself :t considerable achieve- 
ment. 

Fin ally, a A eyebrow might he 
raised at the price: the American 
edition is selling al SI 2. 
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The China trade 


300 topmost companies in 
Europe. They’re all in the new 
1970/71 edition of The 'Limes 


CLIFFORD M. FOUST i 
Muscovite nnd Mandarin 
424pp. North Carolina Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 

£4 1 5s. 

This is a detailed study of Russian 
trade and commercial relations with 
China from the Treaty of Kiakhta 
(J727) to the first yetirs of ihe nine : 
teenth century. PlcHsantlywrJtleri and 
carefully researched, il can be 
regarded (in its author’s words) as a 
*• selective study in Russian economic 
and entrepreneurial history of the 
eighteenth century ", but it raises a 
number of important general ques- 
tions. 

Firstly, Mr. Foust argues con- 
vincingly that in these early years of 
Russia n-Chincse relations trade was 
the dominant goal of most Russians, 
both state and private persons. 
Although relations Were dislurbed by 
numerous issues such as the location 
of the borders, the control of deserters 
and fugitives across established fron- 
tiers, and the residence of Russian 
priests and students in Peking, Ihfe 
Russians repeatedly drew back: from 
acts or words that might threaten their 
trade wijh China. 

Secondly, Mr. Foust’s study of the 
China trade shows how it gradually 
built up and achieved a measure of 
affluence in the second and third 
quarters of the .eighteenth century, 


thus contributing some hard fact to 
the study of the economic history of 
the badly neglected posl-Pdlrinc 
period. 

Thirdly, the author ill uni i nates the 
vexed question of slate monopolies, 
particularly in the reign of Catherine 
If, for he shows that in (he China 
trade, at any rate, economic theory 
or predilection were .quite absent and 
,• the sta Ip V monopolies Were nbolished 
because they ‘had' become outmoded 
and had uuliived their usefulness. 

On the items of trade Mr. Foust 
provides some interesting analysis: 
the vast bulk of Russian exports 
were natural or at best semi processed 
goods, such as furs and bides, the 
Chinese neither needing nor wanting 
Russian manufacture*). J3y contmst 
the Chinese exported mainly colions, 
silks anil teas. As Mr, 1 Foust expresses 
it, "this was not a matter of a 
'colonial * cast ’ supplying raw 
materials and resources to an indus- 
trially progressive and energetic 
western economy ”. Mr. Foust refers 
•to Alexander Rndishchev's “Letter 
on the China Trade ", but regrettably 
docs not analyse this brief but im- 
portant essay. He has, however, 
produced a valuable monograph, and 
if we were to get a few more of 
similar quality on other aspects of 
Russian economic enterprise in the 
eighteenth century, it would be pro- 
gress indeed. 
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Madison’s progress 


The I'aperx (»l , Fumes Madison 

Volume ft: I Janunrv. 178.1-30 A pi il, 
1 78 .V 

l 'titled bv William'! ■ Htilvhinxon and 
William M. f: Radial. 

545pp. Urmvrsiiy of C hicaco Press. 
J;ft 15 s. 

Tliir Inlcsl volume of llie Madison 
F*si pei s slums the demure Virginian 
moving steadily upwards nul only in 
Flic cur.sas honor tent of l he new Re- 
public bid in effective influence, if not 
power. For power was indeed diffi- 
cult to achieve in the ill-organized, 
bankrupt, lissi parous body politic 
whose formal independence had been 
recognized by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by die quondam ruling empire 
(ml was regarded with almost equal 
.scepticism at the t'oiirls of SI. 
fames\ and Versailles. 

I he difficulties facing (lie new 
power were certainly great. The 
great figures of the Revolution were 
retiring or moving to tasks formally 
more important than those open to 
members o! the Continental Con- 
gress. The primitive federal constitu- 
tion of I he Articles of Confedera- 
tion was working badly. Washing- 
ton. though occasionally intervening 
in moments of crisis, was going 
hack for good to Mount Vernon ; 
Franklin was about to return to the 
politics of Pennsylvania from Paris. 
Jefferson was relieving the Sage in 
Paris, and John Adams was about 
to give the English ruling class their 
first experience or his formidable 
dynasty. Robert Morris was playing 
the game of relira I from his post 
ns " Financier a transatlantic 
Meeker. The way was open for 
younger, less illustrious men, nota- 
bly for MadLson and Hamilton. 

One of the most interesting — and 
must debuted -themes of this period 
is the character and effectiveness of 
the partnership between the two 


most brilliant aiming i lie second 
revolution:! it generation. They col- 
laborated rather mure closely Ilian 
either Madison in his old age or the 
quarrel sdi lie and Jacksonian soil of 
Alexander Hamilton liked to admit. 
Rnt, in fact. Madison and Hamilton 
were closer than parly tradition 
later made respectable. Hamilton, il 
is (rue. wsis Jess diplomatic than 
Madison ; hut each shared in die 
frustrations ol Hie federal compact 
in its practice if not in its formal 
possibi lilies. But both had much to 
do. Madison, like Jefferson, was a 
more bookish man than Hamilton, 
and his suggestions for a reference 
library Imve some of the intcrcsL of 
the great Jefferson catalogue, later 
on a nucleus of the Library of 
C'ongre.ss. 

■Madison's notes oil debates in 
Congress are. mutually, a good deal 
levs interesting Ilian his greatest 
work, the notes on the C'onslilU' 
tiojial Convention; but (hey are 
very interesting, if only for their 
illumination of (he views of that 
capable- but ambiguous Scot, James 
Wilson, and Madison is seen as 
defending a high federal doctrine 
which he never really abandoned. 

Rut immediate and pressing prob- 
lems postponed decisions, oven pro- 
jects on the working of the new 
federal system. There were loo 
many immediate problems to be 
dealt with, or at any rale botched 
up. There was the very natural 
annoyance of Vergennes (here given 
a superfluous parricide) at the sharp 
practice of the American delegation 
at Versailles in making what was 
virtually a separate treaty with 
Great Britain. If Verge nines had 
foreseen la lei- history he might have 
amended a famous Austrian boast, 
for to the French Court the Ameri- 
cans might well have seemed re- 
solved to surprise the world by their 
ingratitude ! 


Canada for the general 


KKNNK11J AUN AUGHT: 

The History of Cunndn 

3JGpp. Hcrnemann Educational. 

UK. Penguin. 8s. 

Most historians of Canada who 
achieve any reputiiLion in their field 
of special interest seem to be sooner 
or later induced by some publisher 
or other to write a w popular " 
history of Canada intended to inform 
an intelligent bnl uninstructed public. 
Each of these histories, as they 
appear, reveals itself to be as 
much an account of the author's 
relation with the Canadian prcseul 
as it is an account of the Canadian 
past. This is particularly so of The 
History qJ Canada. sumultaneousTy 
published under this title by Heine- 


man il Educational and iu paperback 
as The Telit an lliy/ory of Canada. 

The most rewarding part of this 
book is Professor Mi-Naught's final 
chapter. •• Postwar Patterns ", This is 
an essay which stales and analyses ■ 
the central issues of contemporary 
Canadian politics. The author is 
able to do this hotter than most of 
his predecessors in this field because 
he has managed through his de- 
tailed study of men like J. S. 
Wordsworth and events like the 
Winnipeg general strike to escape 
from the strtiiijuckct of liberal and 
conservative thinking about Canada 
which set limits to the achievements 
of historians like Lower and 
Creighton. ProFessor McNaughl 
points out that the working class 
and the intellectual left exist in 
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Bui the gre.il French foreign min- 
ister had to swallow his bile. That 
was whul the world was like, even a 
world inhabited by virtuous Plutar- 
chian republicans. (Naturally. Verg- 
enitcs understood and accepted the 
attitude of that moderately ethical 
character. Franklin, belter than lu: 
did the rancorous virtue of John 
Jay or even of John Adams. Ol 
Jay. al any rate, the French might 
have said, anticipating a famous 
comment made in (he National 
Assembly : ** ks morts qui par- 

lent 

We have .signs ot the usual dis- 
trust evoked in nearly all breasts by 
the character of Shelburne. There 
arc the endless arguments over the 
more or less justified claims of the 
various speculators (or patriots) 
who had, like the Irishman. Oliver 
Pollock, bel on the success ol the 
Rebels. The editing, as usual, is 
exemplary, even reminding us of 
Madison's later emendations. And 
despite the formidable difficulties 
facing the new power, what was to 
become the traditional .self-esteem 
of the young and necessarily vir- 
tuous Republic finds a magnilo- 
quent expression. Congress ad- 
dressed the Slate in tones that 
would not have been out of place in 
much later Congresses -or in Dick- 
ens's "The Citizens of the U.S. are 
responsible for the greatest trust 
confided to a political society ", 
Alas, as the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence approaches, it is not only 
the cynical, sceptical, uncandid. jeal- 
ous and effete stales ol the rest of 
the world who wonder if what was 
to be called " the last best hope of 
earth '' has quite lived up to lire 
prospectus. This deplorable decline 
of faith would not have surprised 
Hamilton nor. one suspects, would 
il haw been a complete shock to 
Mtulison. 
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Canada us they do in most indus- 
trial societies, and that these arc 
sources of social energy even 
though they do not win elections 
and have never had anything hut a 
very small share in political power. 
In Canada the power-seekers and 
election-winners have for many 
generations depended for success on 
appropriating the ideas of the intel- 
lectual left nnd inventing lures for 
the working class. 

For leftist aspirants to public 
offiee this has been a very unre- 
warding set of circumstances, but il 
has not been necessarily bad for the 
development of public policy. 
Ciinnda has become a society in 
which the state’s concern for welfare, 
both federally and provinciaHy. is 
now well developed. So far as 
public ownership of the means of 
production is concerned, the busi- 
ness class in Canada has long sub- 
scribed to the notion that the stale 
should develop and control through 
public corporations basic factors in 
the economy such as transport facil- 
ities, clectrk power, supplies and a 
limited iiumber of. industrial' pi*u- 
1 cesses. r 

Professor McNaughl docs not 
rely on an economic interpretation 
of Canadian history. He hits incor- 
pornled the witfoin of Harold Innis 
but has not allowed himself to be 
dominated by it. Political factors 
autonomous elements j n .his his- 
tory. and never more so than at 
the present in me. He subscribes to 
he View, now becoming well cslab- 
«hed, ,bat the Canadian coSlit 
■'J®? . JS the British. North 
Athenco Act. with its amendments 

■,£d a c °niinuin e 

sel of Political rela- 
tlbns which ; are defined and re- 
defined in every generation. Cana- 
.diah politics tend to be .about- She 

•S^«S"fh eCa * 15e Br ° Up re ^ l 'lion 

.Mips ;art; : tjie reason* behind the 
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-particular matter?. ... . 
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as the heartland of a cullurc, Hovv- 
evci. if (he thesis which Professor 
I a l h rap presents in this book is cor- 
rect, the view and reality of Amaz- 
onia :i> a "green desert" are liter- 
ally ol our own making. The Euro- 
pen n intruder unable lo come lo 
terms with the Amazonian environ- 
ment destroyed those who had. 

The development of the Tropical 
Forest culture and the related topic 
or population movements within the 
low la ml region of South America 
have been subjects of dispute for 
some decades. The argument about 
culture development has resolved 
ilxelf_ into those who see modern 
Tropical Forest culture as (he broken 
down remnants of a former more 
complex culture and those who sec 
the existing forest tribes as typify- 
ing the original Tropical Forest 
culture from which the more com- 
plex coastal and riverine societies 
developed. Donald La lli rap is a sup- 
porter of the dcv'ulluralion theory In 
this argument, and regards the Tropi- 
cal l-orcsj peoples of today as exam- 
ples of tribes who hast to shed 
many of (heir cultural lefinciucnls 
as a result of having been forced by 
other Amerindians ol Europeans 
into a less favourable environment, 
away from the main rivers. 

The prol agonists in the argument 
about population movements can be 
divided into those who claim dial 
migrations occurred downstream 
and those who say that they were 
upstream. Professor I athrap s posi- 
tion heie is unorthodox mid orig- 
inal. for lie n i pucs that the source 
of the migrations was the very 
centre of the Amazon basin in the 
region where the Amazon and the 
Rio Negro join. From here, lie 
claims, an c\er-cxpaiuling popula- 
tion pushed out waves of people in 
all directions : upstream into the 
headwaters ol the Amazon, south t«» 
central Brazil, north along the Rio 
Negro, the I'.isiqniarc ('anal, the 


alluvial deposits. It H ' 

® n| y s . W tm ol to 
approximately is 
exploitation, but %l' 
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IcL alone proved. With or without 
Dr. Allegro (whether he be mush 
room or man), Semitic studies 
remain exactly where they were. 

It is. then, nothing short of awe- 
inspiring to find him preening him- 
self on having proved once and for 


that religion and the religions have 
been exposed for die nnishroom- 
drug-hcmiiscd nonsense they are. 
" We shall discuss ", says Dr. Alle- 
gro, "how the present catastrophe 
of a discredited Christianity can be 
l timed to good account through 


jf.fi phallic theories his new 
fleomew a disappointment. 
Ithsprtfaa and first chup- 
Jstwo his theris that both 
il Christianity derive 
ia liiwginary) Sumerian 
i cult centring on a sacred 
Hte fly-agaric to be 
jnj that both Moses and 
n jut i couple of mushrooms 
■m everyone else ; and due 
£ i, raid to the One God. 


it'll that Je-siis never existed us a man seizing (he opportunity for lresh 
but lives eternally (as do Moses, creative thinking in a society freed 
Peter and Paul, and most major from the inhibitions of religious 
prophetic figures! in the shape of dogma." Alas, what we get is not a 


yum wifi .trip wallpaper, or your 
tillage run .i youth club", admir- 
able and middle -cl ass activities 
though they are, arc scarcely a 
universal panacea for a world 
stripped of religion and now a l Iasi 
face to lace with ilia t terrible red 
m lull i no m. In Dr. Allegro's hands 
the "Great Learning" and the 
“Mean" of the nco-Confucians are 
reduced to the rhythm of the British 
middle class with all its jolly hum- 


mildly poisonous fly-agaric clarion call to purpose fill action but drum togetherness. 


which is born and dies and is ever a damp squib. 


reborn 


and which, so Dr. Oddly enough the squib has a 


Allegro would have us believe, vaguely Chinese flavour— not the 


causes mystic states as extraordinary 
as those produced by L.S.D. He 
would have been more convincing if 
lie had conducted an experiment nr 


flavour of Chairman Mao (Dr. 
Allegro has ivn use for revolutionar- 
ies!. but that of the immemorial 
fan and iltc mysterious alternations 


two with the sacred mushroom on of the yin and the yang. No doubt 


the dump squib is also a very old 
squib— n humanist squib which had 
freshness and style in the hands of 
Voltaire but which is too tired to go 
off in the hands of our philologian 
turned il tins f ran. He t:dks a lot 
.tboui restoring the "balance of 


South American church for having 
been in league wiili the rich and 
powerful, hui he might have men- 
tioned. if not the Jesuits in Para- 
guay in the seventeenth century, 
then at least die sharp left turn ihc 
church has taken in South America 
today. 

Ii is in comprehensive that u stu- 
dent of Semitics should write: 
“ One of llie strengths of this belief 
in an after-life is that il lifls man 
troin the order of perishable flesh 
to that of ihc angels." Has he never 
heard of Shenl. of Enkidu's fearful 
vision of the house of the dead, nr 
even of Achilles's despairing realism 
in Hades } And lastly, what possible 
point is there in quoting ihc Now 


received ii staggering, blow when <ame. though with neo-Lon tucian 
together lo denot nee the D ., rwjn discovered evolution, and it overtones. Hence morality is defined 
! a colleague in a letter to /,. 1S now received its coup tie unite as meaning "living together in har- 
irt. but a whole galaxy of at The hands of Dr. Allegro. The many ", but just how thii, harmony 
aid other philologians did two discoveries are on the same is to be achieved Dr. Allegro seems 
this in the case of Dr. level of certainty. So Dr. Allegro, to have no idea. "Creative activity 
l The Sacred Mushroom conscientious and responsible citizen in the home" is sen reel y a .solution, 
I (Van. They were quite that he is, sees himself in the role of particularly if, like (he Jews ycstcr- 
do so, since he claimed to a latter-day prophet (or mushroom) day or the Palestinians today, you 


overtones. Hence morality is defined Christianity, 


as meaning "living together in har- 
mony ", but just how (hi& harmony 


I .athrap product. » * P*P* 0 M* T* 
idea is both linguink mi pcn . is ' n ICS : 

logical, mainly the biter n J' tinin ,n lhc v,0 c,ice of 
logical investigation in ** 
faced with a number rfd; m often that eminent schol- 
Firsl, the material cults-, together lo denounce the 
inhabitants mainly tow, a colleague in n letter to 
which qiuckly roi my t, bu , a whd j e Ra | aX y 0 f 
under tropical condiiWKk . . -, x , , - a ... 

old settlement Mr., ^ n r 

locate because either ii n# 
quickly obscures them ors ? f S rhjl ' 

yjsitas 5 — - * 

pottery remains for itiu 
It is not, therefore, imp: ' 
archaeological evidtoa c 1 

tost at ick to the 

much to support Prrf» V1X LVy 
rap’s thesis. Horvtver.il* h KINr 
said that his ease is yei r> 

to do this it is nexcwrH Mew of Ihc Mimhrooui 
the postulated terf* 5 . 
lery of the same style hjHodder and Stoughton. 25x. 
date than that founder* 


himself. Perhaps he is going to do 
just that now that he has retired to 
the Me of Man. 

However, The End of a Rixul is 
not primarily about the fly-agaric: 
that is simply taken for grunted. 


the .mill or is unaware of the 
vaguely Taoist nature of his 
thoughts on universal harmony, 
since (here is no evidence that he 


.tmun restoring me balance oi r. . „ , : , . 2 , r fL u:-.. 

nan, re but does not seem to have Tcslamcnt as evidence 

noticed that this balance is main- lf ,h , ^ .,1^' 

tained by the mutual devouring of S” ^ "Mil; t^m 


one living thing by another. Or 
perhaps he has, since he advocates 


has .seriously got down to Chinese curtailing the life of the old, an 


philology; but the cast of his mind 


Christianity, you must understand, emerges as decidedly Taoist all the 
received u staggering, blow when •■ame, though with neo-Confucian 


extremely daring idea, he seems to 
think, but scarcely new. 

Although, with reference to 


Allegro 


grandly at the end of his preface, 
"Let the dead bury their dead”, 


iftl" his thesis oil purely designated, we must suppose, by 
1 grounds— nnd mulling, that " mighty penis in the skies " lo 


ck to the Son of God 


is to be achieved Dr. Allegro seems about half of the book is devoted to 
lo have no idea. "Creative activity exhuming nnd reburying this purtic- 
in the home" is scarcely a .solution, ular corpse, rt has all been done 
particularly if, like (he Jews ycstcr- very much better before and. in any 
day or the Palestinians today, you case. Dr. Allegro does not seem to 


rooms or else concerned in a para- 
noid way with making trilingual pun*' 
about mushrooms? 

On the Iasi page, the prophet 
passes the buck to the young despite 
their irritating radicalism and half- 
baked mysticism. They will grow 
up, he says (and nobody is likely m 
dispute that), and will, no doubt, 
like their elders, help iheir wives 
with the wallpaper and ihc nappies 
in a bourgeois paradise from which 
(lie accursed fungus will at last have 
been expelled. The message is nol 
quite the lo/fo.\ xpernititiknx that The 


Helping your be particularly well informed. He is Surivd Miwhroom and d*»’ Gr»»i 


children do their homework, or perfectly entitled 


attack 


had led us to expect. 


il is surely a mistake, for il merely acted zed early Christian warship 
infinites tint! mushroom to the pro- and which, as practised in the cult 
portions it has assumed in Dr. Alle- of the Baalim, caused Yahwch lo 


pliery of the region. TJiii b 
he done. 

'I his is a good and * 
book, and one Htaiag 6 
rians of Siwfr AW** 
afford to ignore. It\# 
back is that it M > 
between Ihc infomw^. 
Ihc s|Kx*ialht. For 
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tthroom and the Bride 
iver'i Examination ami Refu- 
fi[l- M. Allegro's book Tlw 
JMWwoam and the Cross, 

°« rb y: Tbc Citadel Press. 


portions it has assumed in Dr. Alle- of the Baalim, caused Yahwch lo 
gro’s imagination. The theory seems use language so coarse in Ezekiel 
to be that even out of Dr. Allegro's xxiii as in arouse Canon Jacques to 
perversity much good may arise, denounce il as a " revolting cltap- 
Over against the exit world of ter". Well, perhaps "profligates 


acted zed early Christian warship the good newspaperman would 
and which, as practised in the cult take to because he told the truth? 
of the Baalim, caused Yahwch lo There are plenty of other people 


toadstools, drugs, and ritual cop- 
ulation which, ill the Allegro 
mythology, spread from ancient 
Sumer throughout the whole of the 


use language so coarse in Ezekiel who have told the truth, whether 
xxiii as in arouse Canon Jacques to there were newspapermen around 
denounce it as a " revolting chap- or not. And then all that stuff 
ter". Well, perhaps "profligates about the " man in the traffic jam " 
big-mem hexed as donkeys, cjiiculul instead of the more conventional 
inc as violently as stallions " iJeru- nun in the sircet, all hccaii-sc we 


hig-m cm hexed as donkeys, cjiiculul 
iug as violently as stallions" (Jeru- 
salem version again! is going a bit 
fur ; but Mr. . K.ing is not so 


Near Eastern and Mediterranean squeamish, and seems rather pleased 


Orinoco and tints mi lo the coast too much a dfly hookah «.» ril?* 

and into the Caribbean Islands, and too much tictarl ^fcChrisiiar^ IhcoloB^ AV - hiVi'or 


mnulii and the east coast of the arc some gened*" 68 * 
continent. dueeii sense of 

Tribe on the increase 

LAURA GILPIN : eases been 

The Enduring Nuvubn compcicnl. The ^ 
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LAURA GILPIN : 

The EndurJnK Nimibo 

263 pp. University of (exus Press 
(Anierican Unixersiu Publishers 
Group). £x 7s._ 


lhc white tnanj rjgU Messiah. 


The title of this illuminating book is " I0 thfN^fc. 

well chosen. The Navajo "nation" re1lcs t has 

is the largest of all .he American bul ^ fit** 1 
Indian eonfcderitlions. Now num- lo , nn j m orc Rterature "in 

boring more than 100.000, this for- [ J ^ cst n n ‘ ra p]is dial fjmti id j t « a . 
nndablc people is recovering from a J" ** a B iitort**®^Chiia£ n 1 ^ 
chequered and, in not very remote ^ *1= were ' but ^?®*hoolboj? », 
times, disastrous luMorv. Far butlci ^Lion they m 

than most tribal Indians, they have ,l l < ! , 'JI oe and phy sical ? It looW « » 
not only increased and multiplied !* r JjJ5|irncnr. T hal J®*-- as if vc 
but luwe also adjusted to lhc double f w iH iiW^iai 

problems presented by the losing JSol be doubled. P 
war between Ihc tribal inheritance t0 a vM JJ 

ol largely arid territorial assets and Hg, ,h e lunar 
the increasing acquisition of the Mexico and An^ 


compulvry finable 


world, can now be set Uie ideal of 

. marriage typified, it 

«ht have known. Let some- ‘•corns, by Hoxea's stormy union 
? silly book about Chris- with the more ihu/i flighty Gomcr. 
ristian theology, or, better It is a pity that Canon Jacques 
? "ijisclf, and you will does not quote file Jerusalem Bible’s 
y BRd the orthodox version of God's extraordinary com- 
yyl ^ergy rushing in mand lo Hosea. For where the New 
mnodoxy against the new English Bible, in il* usual commit- 
c remc nibers the “death lee-room English, says, "Go, take a 
■ controversy, "Christian wanton woman for your wife" (can 
ana all that nonsense you imagine anyone— God, man, or 
VC, * hou 8ht worth dc- mushroom, ever xoyinit that in 
“ u t still, that was English 7), the Jerusalem Bible has, 
and at least the fig- “ Go, marry a whore ". which seems 
TKi< Cmai ? e ^ re, « l iveiy un- very much more adapted to the case 
■ll." alo "8 comes Dr. for, at this juncture, Yahxveh’s mar- 
e*m 3. US * iroom ^ ess *uh. riage with Israel is going very badly 
divi«.J ■ lwo estimable indeed. C'anon Jacquex is particu- 


that Yuliweh some limes uses a 
vocabulary nol unlike that of Dr. 

... •_ . -i il.i n!Li.. 


he good newspaperman would might at least have mentioned that 
akc to because he told the truth? awkward lacl. " lhc message ol 
There are plenty of other people Jesus", he says. " is as plain as a 
Mw have told the truth, whether pikestaff— or ax plain as a motor- 
here were newspapermen around xvay direction sign.' Jesus s own 
or not. And then nil that stuff disciples did not find lus teaching 
about the “man tn lhc traffic jam" nil vlul plain, and not all users of 
instead of the more conventional motorways find their direction signs 
nun in the sircet, all hccau.se we foolproof. No matter, we have lo be 
have lo keep up with the limes, “ willi-il ", and l<> be wjth-it, it 
don't we ? And all that Eng. Lit. seems, you must have a car and 
thrown /n. fbr ifd"6f her reason -fhap enough money to buy one .ivilh, 
riiat Mr. King happens to have rend Jt is not 1>. Allegro s miishrooin 
it at Oxford and seems to enjoy 


Allegro since it shows that the Bible displaying his accomplish ments. 


udv Ei ■ ! md y° u wil1 

, An y .> d lhc orthodox 
id nrl lC i Q c ' cr 8y rushing in 

"orthodoxy against the new 
One remembers the “death 
^■controversy, "Christian 


• S’ Bu i s,i11 ' ,hnt was 

kw , y ’ a - nd J at least i he fie- 

Tk.? BI ? ed rc, ntively un- 
. 8 comes Dr. 


is not, after all, " prudish 
Whoever said it was? 

This *' with-it ” Anglicanism is R of religious education, and 

really all rather tiresome, and what therefore presumably knows that a 
kind of service docs Mr. King think few hundred million Muslims be- 
he is rendering Christianity by tell- lieve that the Koran, not Jesus, was 
ing us that Jesus was just the chap God's final reveiutiou to man. He 


Mr. King insists that Jesus was 


from which Christianity needs ro He 
protected but the clerical xv hi/- Jrids 
and all their posturing. It would he 
too much to liopc that Dr. Allegro's 


the last word of God to man. He is Symphonic Fanimtique "hii.v now 


been brought to its close ; il is to be 
feared that xvc have yet to hear the 
“ Marche au Supplies?” and the 
“ Witches' Sabbath Well, that 
should be good, clean fun, too. 


ft dmiht ■ " aS reiLSCm 10 

f he teaches 

SCS? m - w wcl1 as 

J 1 a grammar 

R . Il Cannnr 


larly devoted to Hosea and hopes p npac y » n d (he Modern World 
that his book may encourage others , , , . D uni 

to read him. If it does, they would Translated by Roland Hill, 
be well advised lo try the Jerusalem 256pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson: 

version. World University Library. 35s. 

Mr. King’s approach to Dr. Alle- (Paperback, 18$.). 

^ jt cannot be °pTcas’.!nl B ro and mushroom is very dif- — — — 

iL tiai1 <0 be twitted Cerent. They offer him, he thinks, ^ recurring theme of Christian— as 

tbjnooiboys m som e such “ ar > opportunity of restating belief ; odeed 0 f any religious— history has 

in fu!l-Woo<fcd Oft bten , b6 demarcation of areas of 

.othorit,. the setting Of the baun- 


" ar> opportunity of restating belief 
in full-blooded supernatural Chris- 
tianity ". One had hoped that at last 
a Christian had come forward who 


Failure of the papacy 

KARL OTMAR VON AREHN s Errors with its castigation of 

The Pnpacy nnd (he Modern World " liberalism ” and >> ][ 1< | I ^^ ntlsml 
K " , _ , , as maladies of n godless age. 

Translated by Roland Hill. g u f f or the popes, the church’s 

256pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson: impact on the world could hardly 
World University Library. 35s. be separated from the facts of his- 
( Paperback, 18$.). tory, and Italian history at that. 

— Throughout the nineteenth century 

A r e= U rn DRl hemeofCh^,n-as 

indeed of any religious— history has M djsa5tt0USi It ls ihard lo believp- 
been the demarcation of areas’ of but useful to ■ i^eraerb.ber — that there 
authority, the setting of the boun- vs’ere prominent clerics who were 
darics of the city of God and the city prepared to make the Pqpe’i 
nt ntnn And the oast two centuries temporal power an article of belief. 




me increasing acquisition of the Wpwjco and 
skills necessary to thrive in the .i lin bted. Thc Go 'L 
modern American West. . lilP^ Ctaies Is 


modarn America,, Wes,. u n i,cd Sl.«* ■> S.* 

Miss Culpin is a frank partisan, more deserving oi ^jji 
She thinks that the Navajo me a for real 5" r HSSftr ^ 
very remarkable people (they arc) ol *» ! y 

and that they have shown great sell- M senator A,hefl f tt 
discipline and ingenuity in adjusting pueblo neighbours 
,0 difficult world of atomic may thinh •• 
energy as well as more and more Soulhxveslern in 
serious .aridity. ’The survival and greater thttn.lJ J 
growth of the Navajo and their Pueblo , nunra 1 ^ 

increasingly sucecssfiff adaptation U» inlprcssive^ ui* 1 jjjj. , NW 
the dangerous modern world make Navujo. vm 
her narrative and. still more, her often borrower jgj 
photographs a success alory, but arc impressive- . 
most of Ihc success is due to their would have F . of • 
political as well as their technical mirable . 
skills. They have; of course, suffered School of ^ 

from white plundering nnd worse, late GlydeN _ jf |if ‘v ; 

The local governments have in some Gilpin reier» 




«« **Krta ,u “ ,y Scri , p,s ‘Jntply repels lhc old phrase, with- hardly at sarp.mg ...... - 

°ut any iittempl to make them hnKd , 


‘k not rea,ly a 


7 i ve ry tryifln indeeH sympameuc agnosuc wnu . 
Ton dp about ittefi ‘ u Cannot see how three Hours pain 




room s or| g- 

and Mr. 

®^th P °!. wha i he is 
the mushroom 


saved. 

AU that Mr. King means by 
“ restatement ", however, seems to 


Navujo. but Canon of Dr. Atoo’s phallic the industrial revolution, ™ 

often X#etro vocabulary in a lurid Icscripiion ,oi imermuonal comtmimsm^ tio K=ti- 

arc lmP rc " vc j e j«J bf his » fertility cull, the purpose of which cral iato^on of wstem soewy 

ZjfcS.SLiA-*.. * w4« ** si "“. «J?! d hr ?hemfom S' t 


4ARL OTMAR VON AREHN : Errors", with its castigation ol with their pathetic concern to pre- 

n%« Pnnanv an<t Dip Mmiem World "liberalism" and “ indifferentism ” serve for the church lhc vested 

[be Papacy and lhe Modern World ^ ^ ^ q£ r godless ftge in , eresl! . thal bchngCll l0 an 

Translated by Roland Hill. g u ( f or p0 pes, the church’s that was over. 

256pp Wcidenfeld and Nicolson: impact on the world could hardly The present situation of the 
World University Library. 35s. be separated from the facts of his- church can only be understood m 
'Paperback, 18$.). tory, and Italian history at that, the light of this recent past. The 

Throughout the nineteenth century achievement of John XXIII was not 

A popiirrino iVemc of Christian— as thc K»Uan accent in Catholic affairs so much a reversal of the policies of 
A recurr dr theme of Chnsttan as ^ dominanti Md now be seen his predecessors-- he was himself 

indeed of any religious— history nas M d j sastrougi ft is .hard to bellevp— the most traditional of men— as a 

been the demarcation of areas’ of but useful to- taneidber — that there simple recognition that the old 

ftBTJL* h a^r'hrkiVirt^haST^omeTo^^Vd'who authority, the setting of the boun- were prominent clerics who were world was ended. If the church’s 

A »«I D? * Ue ‘ wo^d arid SSfld Tak/ThrSianhy darics of the city of God and the city prepared to make the Pope’^ missron was to have any meaning in 

ftfessor who a nnt hut relevant to of man. And the past two centuries temporal power an article of belief, the moder/i world, then the old 

have teen such radical changes in the The Lateran Treaties of 1929 were suspicions must be dispersed and a 

jflWb* OtPCU JuaM King meais, for he structure of human society that it can at least fifty years toolate, -just as new openness musl begin. Fpr this_a 

j y ‘“kinds of funny scrims .K iSrSei ^ with- hardly be surprising that the In- Led Kill's encyclical Rerum Nov - Council was necessary so that the 

y ™ V CT,ptS «"tDlv reueats the old phrases wrni na«Jg assumptions of. Catholic anon was far too delayed an church at large xhould be truly 

ecclcsiology were inadequate to meet attempt lo interpret social and in- involved in a renewal that would 

them: The subject of Professor Von dux trial changes which the church affect every one of its members. 

A ret in’s book Is in effect the failure had resisted for so long. , Seen against the background so accu- 

uf the papacy to understand the Professor Von Arctin gives a clear rately: described by Professor Von 

nature of a secularized world. The account of a crowded story, and, if Aretin, the contemporary crisis of 
forces unleashed by the French he seems to place undue emphasis the Roman Catholic Church can be 
Revolution, destructive as they evi- on. the German intellectual currents seen for xvhai it truly is: not just 
dently were of much of the church’s of the time, that is a corrective to the disarray of a venerable body 
ocivBegc and property, were to lead the sort of history that relies on that has suddenly and painfully 
to even more basic challenges to the political events and Ignores the cul- been thrust into the modern world 
church's role among men. The tufal context in which they must be it had far so long seemed to 
srawth of nationalism, the effects of. understood. He has much that is despise, but rather the latest Mage in 
the industrial revolution, the rise of valuable to sqy about the iheologi- a process of evolution and reform 
international communism, the gep- cal Bourbonism that reached its. that bad for a time been halted but 
cral lalcization of western society— sinister climax in the Anti- Modern- which could not Ultimately he 
all were seen as threats to the estah- Ism of the reign of Pius X,, add he denied. His book js greatly enriched 
Jished order, and therefore to be enables us to appreciate the ambi- bv some excellent contemporary 
denounced The characteristic re- valence of Pius XII, formed as he illustrations, and a good translation 
snonse was Plus 1XV‘‘ Syllabus 6( xvas in the climate of .concordats, faithfully serves a mist useful text. 


2? hnX Lb 1 nuin on Arerin’s book is in effect the failure had rest 


privilege and property, were to lead 
to even more basic challenges to the 
I’hurrh'! rnle among men. The 


arum was far too delayed an 
attempt to interpret social and in- 
dustrial changes which the church 
had resisted for so long. 

Professor Von Arctin gives a clear 
account of a crowded story, and, if 
he seems to place undue emphasis 
on . the German intellectual currents 
of- the time, that is a corrective to 
the sort of history that relies on 
political events and ignores the cul- 
tural context in which they must be 
understood. He has muen that is 
valuable to sqy about the theologi- 
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Ups and downs Follow that hansom 
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MONJ A€;M* IIAl.im (III : 

Tin* Lilunnn* Komi 
2S4|»|t. ( tillin'.. .10 v 

M.illfli and I’call levy have g" t on. 
I mu) a Lublin shell 1 1 (o White- 
chapel. fiom Whitechapel b\ stages 
to .i nice tie Niched -wi ih -garage- ;nul- 
a ii pair in Julguaie is n lone way. 
Mr. Ilallieefll' td'serves the coil pie 
from the inside, and his unspoken 
common lari manages in be not less 
all cel innate (m being destructive. 

Fort line indeed seems to have 
spread hei skirts to form a protective 
.stnekadc round Manny and Pearl. 
No poisoned darts from blowpipes 
operated from outside Fdgwarc cun 
reacli them. I hoy have ilieir gar- 
ment business which brings in nice 
iiiuuct I hey have a lovely home, 
lovely Jewish neighbours, including 
I ill wim is a resourceful survivor of 
hushands, and they have u lovely 
family : Hivnila. (.leolfrey, and 

I nolle. 

Bill i.s (lie slock tide so impreg- 
nable business profits begin to sag. 
Brenda runs off to Mexico with 
Bernard, and the eventual marriage 
turns out badly, (ieolfrcy gets one 
A level, goes to Oxford (imprububle. 
this), but fads to stay (he course. 


Manny, bowing iclncl.uitly to I he 
idea of female cm:i lie ip:i linn. sends 
l.ueillc jo uimer-fli loo. hut Lucille 
(she is ihe central figure) lakes eman- 
cipation altogether too lai. She yields 
t ( i an Afrieaii and after lhal affair is 
over declares open war against the 
shut-in world of her elders. I ily. 
married once atm in to Geoffrey's 
Oxford tutor la pay, jus I think of ill 
walchcs M i esc trihnla lions in ihe role 
of Greek chorus. 

The characters display their emo- 
tions with the frequency and facility 
of a peacock spreading his feathers, 
The incidents are small- apart from 
the copulations almost Jane Austen- 
ish - so that when Bernard smack t 
his wife's face, nr when l.ueillc dies 
her mother's knickers from the flag- 
pole iif a Costa Brava hotel, the cllcct 
is (if cymbals clashing in a stately 
pleasure dome. 

The story is deftly told, in brief, 
throwaway sentences. The intona- 
tions of Jewish conversation floods 
of it- are exactly caught. Apart 
from the Oxford don. who is a bit 
shadowy, this is a most successful 
novel, with no blurred effects. And 
how agreeable it is ro find u book 
where the lustier sides of human 
nature tiro fully explored without 
(he verbal gross ness now >o tediously 
familiar. 


Hour by hour 


I . LIE WIKSItf. : 

A Beggar in Jerusalem 

Translated by Lily Edclntan and the 
author. 

21 Ipp. Wcidcnfcld and Nicolson. 30s. 

This is an adequate English version 
of f.e Mendiutu tie Jerusalem (the 
original French edition was reviewed 
in these columns on December 19, 
1968). It is an ambitious novel 
which title mpls to make sense or 
Israel’s six-day war in terms of a 
collective Jew ish memory, a culture 
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A catalogue of books on French 
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which has been -drained by too many 
incomprehensible disastei.s. The 
narrator is a survivor of the holo- 
caust. drawn m Israel by his need as 
a Jew In identify himself and by 
curiosity about the new stale and the 
outcome of the war. 

In a style which combines a 
dreamlike fusion of meetings, per- 
sonal stories und memories with 
vivid reporting of die battles and 
the capture of Jerusalem, the narra- 
tor puts hitnself through what he 
secs as the eternal and universal 
experience or Jews. "I. who blur 
the LL-nJ lines, suddenly tomul myself 
capable of grasping cerium events 
as they unfolded, hour by hour." 
The war is shown as a belated entry 
into a now kind of reality, one 
which docs not deny l lie past, but is 
distinguished from other important 
moments in Jowidi history by its 
vitality and its success. Memories of 
Lhc helpless acquiescence or whole 
communities in their own destruc- 
tion are contrasted with the new. 
self-conlldcnt belligerency. 

It may be that the need to find a 
connexion between the new Israel 
and the religious and poetic vision 
which sustained Jewry in exile 
would only occur to a Jew who had 
lived through both kinds of exis- 
tence, but the connexion seems 
falsoly insisted on in the book, 
artificial and making for a confu- 
sion beyond the one the author is 
deliberately invoking. His post-war 
Jerusalem is still filled with beggars 
and madmen and storytellers, who 
will Forever discuss whether to 
laugh or weap at the bombs, 
whether to duck or die, but the 
narrator is obviously exhilarated by 
the thought chat there is at last a 
new alternative. 


-colour 


IIL'GII GRFKNE il-dnun: 

The Rivals of Sherlock Holmes 
35 Ipp. Dudley Mead. £2. 

A short while ago Graham Greene 
published the catalogue ol his collec- 
tion of early detective stories. It 
now appears that his brother. -Sir 
Hugh (ireene. also collects substan- 
tially in ibis Held : and il is from 
books and magazines on his own 
shelves that lie lias drawn the thir- 
teen short stories of this anthology, 
iill originally published between ItPM 
and I«I4. 

-Sir Hugh makes two major claims 
for his writers, who include Max 
Pemherlon. (surprisingly! Arthur 
Morrison. William L.c Qiictix. 
Baroness Ore/). R. Austin Freeman 
und Ernest Bramah. ’I lie first claim 
is implicit in his title. The second, 
pul forward in the intioduction. is 
that " in the besl of these stories . . . 
the London of the times comes 
alive ". Sir Hugh bus restricted his 
stories to those in which the detec- 
tives have London addresses or 
habitats, and provides a map on 
which we can pick out must of their 
bents. 

Though the stories are. many of 
(hem. well worth reading, and the 
collection well worth making und 
publishing, neither claim can in fact 
he .sustained. As regards the second, 
it seems likely that Sir Hugh has 


himself a well-made and evocative 
picture iif (he I oiulon of the period, 
in the light of whose glamour he 
reads lhc stories. Without this, to 
read of detectives who sit in an 
A.U.(. tea shop, glance around lur- 
n Wall's Inn. or lake a cab to ( har- 
ing Cross Station is not to imbibe 
tile atmosphere ol those twenty 
years oft. oiulon. One might unkindly 
suggest lhal i<l is Sir Hugh’s years at 
the H.M.C - . lhal have led him to find 
"the clatter of horses' hooves" so 
telling-, but iu the London ol 
to l l >M I lie I cut- leu I of the internal 
combust ion engine was rapidly be- 
coming as typical as a .sound effect. 
Only one story, and that, not sur- 
prisingly, by Artluii Morrison, has 
the specifically pi ace- and -period 
ambiance (and not ol I oiulon 
alone) to support this particular 
claim: this is "The Aflair of the 
Avalanche and Bicvcle Tyre Co. 
Ltd.", of I H 4 >7. which rests on the 
bicycle boom, and which supports, 
too. another of lhc editor's claims, 
lhal often “ the dividing lino be- 
tween crook and detective is a 
narrow one 

But even ul their best these stories 
arc no rivals to C onan Doyle’s, any- 
more than later detective short sto- 
ries have proved to Ik*, and the 
reason may have something to do 
with the polcnlia lilies ol the short 
story as a genre mllici Ilian in any 
special shortcomings of these 


nuihorv There arc 
short-stury VVlilti : ,'v 
even fewer lh;, np 
,hc * are scan# !■ ’ 

two suiry-tdiin ci' 

science fiction 
hi, w short si, 
cully belter than 0,' e '. 

. 1 'tore is ax it 
M,,r * »» this coll*, 

veisely it i s nol 

safely afforded (/. 
operated pemacle iL 
villain simulating t 
ami simulated 
with the equally 
In fact this story ^ } 
Hodgson showj in 
of loo many of iter- 
uneconomical imtru::- 
inlroduction of major 
its confused siojy |^i 
happily lacks ite p^ 
to science which dofe 
rather often. 

Essentially it h ^ 
short-story form tlht i 
Some detective ftritai i 
moderately good » it I 
pages we may «\ 
Bramah and Barest k 
outside them und btntrM 
Che-sterton. many ol»ta 
Brown ” stories bdif/ii 
period. Many great (tx 
is Is have tried thur Wi 
so far only Cojianfci'd 
aged the short story 
delcctivc-Mory iclliqiip 
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Crime in short 


DONALD E, WESTLAKE : 

Up your Banners 

320pp. Hodder and Stoughton, 30s. 


You would hardly think It possible 
at- this stage of the game that an 
.American could write a fun qy and 
intelligent and fundamentally loving 
novel with black-white strife as its 
background. This is what Donald 
Westlake has achieved, but why his 
publishers are putting him forward 
as a thriller writer is. incomprehen- 
sible, What he is is a novelist- of. 
rpmunlico-sociologiciil bent, and his 
story is about cross-colour love 
between a. couple of teachers in a 
New York slum. Where the blacks are 
striking against the employment of 
, the jnnocent htyty&ntfeitlred. white. 


EVELYN ANTHONY : 

The Assassin 
253pp. Hutchinson JU\. 

Many tin otherwise good thriller has 
been marred by the mural need Tor 
retributive justice; you gel to like 
them despite what they have done, 
and then hang ! Miss Anthony lias 
no nonsense of this sort. She is a 
bit old -fashioned about villainou- 
Commie machinations in Ihe United 
Slates, but no need lo withhold sym- 
pathy from the horrid mi lliunu ire’s 
nice niece or the assassin she brings 
back from the Middle Fast. 


PIERRE AUUGMAKS*. 

A Host for Dying 
187pp. John Long. 23s. 

Pierre Audcinars’s stories of Pinaud 
of the Sfiretd are always reliably en- 
joyable : usually, ax with this latest, a 
touch of the gruesome blends agree- 
ably with effective evocation of one 
or other region of France—this time, 
the country of Sancerrc, the soldiers, 
and the wine. 


PATRICIA CARLON : 

Death by Demonstration 

189pp. Hodder und Stoughton. 25s. 

This time Patricia Carlon has bent 
her steadily improving talent as 
mystery-writer to showing how, in 
Australia at least, the sincerely moti- 
vated demonstrations of students 
may be used b& qovtr for. various 
kinds of crime! ’ She is so much 
absorbed in. this thesis as barely to 
shape even her central characters, 
but for her present purpose the 
method is effective. 


DOUGLAS CLARK: 

Sweet Poison 
171pp. Cassell. 25s. 

At last a few 0 F the better detective 
writers are getting down again to the 
hard part of their job, which is, of 
coune. devising ways of killing that 

SlS tr bes ‘ - minds until A last 
chapter. Here is one of them a 


holiday camp, lhc clues are cun- 
ning. and include rcfaiucmcm. dia- 
lect, und pert nine -drips vh;il .tie 
clearly relevant (rum first mimduc- 
tion but with relevance clevcilv oil- 
centrc until all is revealed 

CHARLES CO 1. 1. INC WOOD : 

1’lic Defect nr 

313pp. Rupeil IliMl-Oavi. UK. 

C'lia ties ( idliitgvvood is the chief 

foreign corrcspondeiii of (‘ U S. and 
ha.s drawn on his specialized know- 
ledge In write an excellent Ihrillei 
about an American newsman who is 
nllowcd into North Vietnam and 
finds il strangely easy to gel in and 
painfully dillieult to got out again. 
The background and characters are 
all convinoingly impressive and. 
nlmost needless to say. the reul 
stupid villain is the C .LA. 

CELIA FKKMI.IN : 

Don't Go to Sleep in the Durk 
158pp. (iollanc/.. 24s. 

One shouldn’t read a book of short 
stories at a gulp, especially when, 
like Celia Frcmlin’s, they can be 
properly frightening. Such stories 
should be savoured singly for full 
effect, and preferubiy by lamplight, 
alone in a creaking house. But even 
under normal conditions most of 
these stories sue pretty effective. 
Jealous wives will especially appre- 
ciate u For Ever Fair", stinking 
with universal female venom. 

LEONARD GRF.ENBAUM : 

Out of Shape 
247pp. Coliancz. 28s. 

There arc a lot of echoes in this 
clever, interesting American thriller, 
echoes of Lucky Jim and Willy 
Loman and not un reverberating 
echoes of the terrifying America of 
Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t Happen 
Here. But when we get to the end 
of this tale of maybe murder and 
certainly horror on the campus, we 
think rather of Graham Greene in 
the days of such fine entertainments 
. as The Confidential Agent ; and to 
leave this echo with u> speaks must 
encouragingly for a lirst book and 
augurs well for a future in which 
Leonard Greeabaum's substantial 
talent develops more distinctively 
aw?ng its already, potentially indi- 
viduai course.' 


WILLIAM HAGGARD) 
l hc Hardliners 
1 8f»pp. C assell. 2ft 

William Haggard's buhl 
in a way lie probaty^ 
ni/e any more 
Buchan did with 
gat ily of the W Khf 
show full uitfesrtoK'W 
of a .special upper cUmk« 
accepts. As with the* 
(though several iiwm| 
Mr. 1 1 award's 
enough for theWWn 
lowed: but no|iii!jW| 
peats. Thixp[«#«fJJI 
M«uy is abort 
retired, and iKtfoW'*. 
diplomat which f** . 
want piibli.-hod and w® . 

H. R, F. KEATING I 
Inspector Gliote Brfflii - ' 
221pp. Collins. 25*. ^ 
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DERKELY MATHER' 

The Break In ; 

253pp. CollinftJ ^ 
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; Ac naks of Union and the 
4re stretches a sombre plain 
iiiiiorv dominated by the 
Ojdd O’Connell. During 
the population of Irelnnd 
ivjt quite five anil a half 
to more than eight million ; 
he average square mile 
jUiItos occupied by 
jtK ttscontciil smould- 
ar frequent intervals Hared 
t . p>\«ty*slrickcn, over- 
fcjuoliwere perpetually in 
Mi rulers whose religion 
gullies they did not share. 

■'deluded wretches "in 
conceived a wild plan for 
je hndowners to dec from 
pd » allowing the tenants 
the land without paying 
consequence 300 people 
,jl for crimes associated 
tar "and the Government 
nee arrangements for the 
j ol 200 convicts, 
i Galea Brocker. who has 
of British History at 
University, has made u 
won into this dark age. 
ith the peasant organizn- 
Sltboys, Carders, Rockilos, 
■tilled indiscriminately 
"by the harassed aulhori- 
showi how Peel served a 
ijprcnlkeship as Chief 
laying from this Irish 
to foundations of his 
Peel became con- 
."call i( by what name 
i police or constabulary 
u organized agency was 
'reduce Ireland to peaceful 
I obedience lo the law. 
se in due course the Royal 
Hulary which still exists 




in the >,ix iinrihern counties of Ulster. 
This creation was of more Ilian local 
interest, fur il served as a model for 
many of the colonial forces ol the 
last century and wa< a major source 
of recruitment fur oveiseas ulliecrs; 
the personnel in ihe colonial forces 
were in some cases trained at depots 
in Ireland. 

Until this measure took ell eel the 
Government was always on tenter- 
hooks in coping with rural disorders. 
The army could uoi be relied on. 
for so many regulars were Catholic 
Irishmen and. on the other side. Pro- 
testant dragoons were found taking 
part in an O range celebration, drink- 
ing and singing " obnoxious songs " 
The dregs uf the armed forces were 
the yeomanry whose bad name lived 
on for so long in popular memory 
that great offence was caused in 
Shaw's John Bull’s Other Island by 
ait English visitor innocently referring 
to an Irish countryman as a "yeo- 
man ”. When one yeomanry detach- 
ment was sent out to prevent a clash 
between Culholic and Orange fac- 
tions at Lurgan in County Armagh il 
joined the Orangemen and helped to 
run the Catholics out of town. Such 
affairs made (he case for a para- 
military organization tailored for a 
purpose that could not be met by a 
"civilian '' police. The new creation 
was. as Lord John Russell observed, 
a "very peculiar one; it neither re- 
sembles the regular troops nor the 
mi lit in nor the Metropolitan Police ". 
Professor Brnekcr traces the steps by 
which responsibility for obtaining 
law and order was switched from 
local officials to this Torcc of trained 
professionals under the central Gov- 
ernment. Faced with what he called 
“a people gathered into a sulid and 
perilous confederacy". Peel lacked 
Ihe imagination to go to the root of 
the matter. But his influence on Ire- 
land lasted for several generations 
and is well worth the detailed scrutiny 
given to ii by Piofessoi Brocker. 
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Ko|mr| id Mu- Irish Ruundarv (.'11111- 
1 Mission, I92S 

liiiroduclitiii hy (ii-ollrey J. Hand. 

I OVpp. plus maps. Irish University 
Press. E3 5s, 

For forty-live years the mystery of 
the Report That Never Was has 
mildly intrigued students of Irish 
affairs. Now, thanks to the throwing 
open of British Public Record Office 
documents, the withheld findings of 
Mr. Jus I ice Feet ham, Chairman of 
the Boundary Commission, arc made 
public. There is, as might have been 
expected, nothing startling about 
them. They confirm the near accu- 
racy of a leak in Ihe Morning Post 
i'll at caused a sensation in 1925. But 
the whole story is of topical interest 
today for its illumination of the diffi- 
culty — amounting almost lo impossi- 
bility — of drawing a line on the map 
between the two parts of Ireland that 
wilJ not provoke cither or both to 
fury. 

The story begins with the treaty 
negotiations which led to tire setting 
up of the Free State and aUowcd for 
3 boundary commission to fix its 
frontiers with the North. The Civil 
War, the refusal of Ihe Northern 
Government to have anything to do 
with the Commission, and political 
complications in England held things 
up until well into 1924. Then, nt 
last, the Commission got going under 
a South African judge, Richard 
Feethum. He was not the first choice 
of tihe British Government; they had 
wanted Sir Robert Borden, the for- 
mer Prime Minister of Canada. That 
wary and politicaliy-conscious man 
had refused to proceed without the 
cooperation of Northern Ireland, 
which was not forthcoming. So 
Fcelhamcamcin. He was an English 
parson's son who had gone from New 
College. Oxford, to make his way in 


South Africa 111 ihe inamiti of the 
Milner Kindeigarten. 

High hopes had been raised on 
the Free Slate side that he would 
redraw the border in a big way, leav- 
ing the Northerners with only a rump 
of a piovincc. Great, then, was the 
eon sternal ion in Dublin when, on 
November 7. 1925, the Morning Tost 
published a forecast of the Feethum 
Award complete with map. This 
showed that the Free Staler* might 
lose an important area of Donegal 
close to Derry and some smaller 
areas in south Donegal. They would 
make sonic gains in Tyrone, Fer- 
managh and Armagh ; but, as a 
whole, the changes were nothing lo 
wind optimists in the South had 
hoped for. 

An inevitable rumpus followed. 
On November 20, EOin Mac Neil, 
the learned, unworldly Free State 
member • of the Commission, 
resigned— no doubt under pressure 
from Dublin. Frantic negotiations 
were carried un between (he three 
govc rumen Is as a result of which 
agreement was reached on December 
3 that the boundary remain un- 
changed ; the hatchet, forged by the 
well-meaning Fcelhnni, hud to he 
given decent burial, He remained 
unperturbed. As Dr. Geoffrey Hand 
remarks in his introduction to Re- 
port of the Irish Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1925, Feet ham ignored political 
reality “ in an nlmost comical way ". 
He and Fisher, the Northern Com- 
missioner, continued to meet almost 
daily, slicking lo the strictly legal 
position that they had authority from 
the Government that could not be 
revoked. 

The last scene in the history of the 
Commission took place at the House 
of Commons on December 3, 1925. 
Baldwin, Churchill und the two Irish 
leaders, Cosgrove and Craig, met 
Fcetham und Fisher in an attempt lo 
secure the suppression of the Report. 
Fcclhuni tried lo got a justification of 
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strategy that has mi far been written ; 
il is also u notable contribution to 
the understanding of (he dynamic 
drive which underlay the expansion 
of Islam. Among the many features 
which help 10 "»■ ••’.e this large volume 
so readable is the fact that the author 
is no uncritical hero-worshipper. 
While doing full justice to the ex- 
ploit of the warriors of the early 
days of Islam, ho never attempts to 
palliate occasional actions which do 
not fall within the accepted codes of 
civilized warfare. 

Wood, Wlndv. Yours Sincerely for 

Scotland. 2fi2pp. Arthur Barker. 

£2 5s. 

Actually it was nol Wendy Wood who 
lifted the Stone of Scone from West- 
minster Abbey on IhaL Boxing Day 
which has become a red letter day in 
the Scottish calendar. A pity — it 
would have made a iptendid double 
with the raising of the gold and 
scarlet lion of Scotland over Stirling 
Castle in 1932, in place of the hated 
Union Jack which had flaunted over 
the National party’s Bannockburn 
meeting in the King’s Park. At 
seventy-seven, generous as she is zest- ; 
ful,' Miss Wood docs not impjy any 
regret for that missed chance in this 
happily haphazard record of a life 
during which, hesides campaigning 
for the Cause with an enthusiastic 
unorthodoxy which raised the hair of 
more orthodox patriots, she has man- 
aged to write several books, to be 
woman director of Dundee radio 
station, 16 become a professional 
member of, the Scottish Society, of 
Women Artisis and. at intervals, to 
run a croft. 


ihe 1 ujiimissu'ii’s .ippmval ihi-ureh 
l lie puhlisliiiiii id lhc chapter 011 
interpretation. Hut (Tun chi II found 
an acceptable compromise - lhal 
Feclliam should send Baldwin a pub- 
lic letter explaining the principles on 
which he had acted. On those terms 
lie agreed to withdraw publication. 
Twenty copies of the Report were 
run oil and remained on icc until Lhc 
new policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards historical research 
opened the text to the public in l%s 
and has now led lo its publica- 
tion by the Irish University Tress. 

Fcctham had balanced with scru- 
pulous cure all the factors that he 
felt must be reckoned with. The key 
question was: how* can the wishes of 
inhabitant-* be related lo economic 
and geographic conditions ? .Sadly 
the Report finds these factors '* tie fi- 
nitely in conflict On this rock it 
wrecked the claims of the Free State 
for Ncwry and South Down. District 
by district lhc marches between 
Orange and Green are gone through 
by this dedicated lawyer, bringing 
out more and more clearly the 
inescapable conclusion that no 
amount of juggling with lines on the 
map could have mended matters. 
Unless the wishes of the inhabitants 
in n mixed area are ecumenical, there 
was — and is— nothing much to be 
done. 

The relevance of the- Report U> 
con temporary Ulster troubles is 
striking and it will he valuable to 
students of constitutional questions 
in other counliics, especially those, 
such as India. Pakistan, Korea, and 
Vietnam, with partition problems of 
their own. It is pleasant to know 
that Fcclhnm, frustrated as he was 
over the Irish boundary, went on to 
chair commissions in Kenya and 
Shanghai «nd lo remain in public 
life in South Africa until n year 
before his death at the age nl ninety 
in 19(15. 


Classical Studies 

Thornton,; Agathp.. People and 
Themes in . Homer's Odyssey, 
163pp. Methuen with University 
of Otago Tress. Dunedin. £2 8s. 
Qr, Thornton, who is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classics in the University 
of .Otago, accepting' the victor that 
the . Homeric poems are primarily 
oral - epics*;: is concerned with two 
aspects of the Odyssey: the u*e and 


ornamentation of such themes us 
“ Omens ”, * Gueil-Friehdshlp ” 

"Testing”, “ Concenlmcnt and Dis- 
closure ", and Us dramatic churucter I 
as a key to the fuller understanding 
of the loading figures. The scheme 
of Odysseus's wanderings is prob- 
ably derived, " as a whole and uiso 
in sonic detail, from a shaman’s 
ecstatic journey into the Beyond”, 
so (hat Circe, Ogygin and Atlas hnvo 
a cosmic or celestial significance. The 
arguments arc presented with per- 
suasive moderation, and, except in 
sonic of the Notes, a knowledge of 
Greek is not required of the reader. 

History 

Hanmam, Alison (Editor). Church - 
wardens Accounts of Ashburton, 
1479-1580. 238pp. Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society. 35s. 

The volume of early churchwardens’ 
accounts, still at Ashburton, which 
Dr. Hanham transcribes and dis- 
cusses contains an exceptionally full 
record of a Devon church’s sources 
of income and outlay from the lime 
of Edward IV to that of Elizabeth. 
The, entries fpr two years are missing, 
ami these, the editot; plausibly sug- 
gests. may have contained some evi- 
dence which would have enabled 
Henry VIII’s commissioners lo 
appropriate chinch properly ; as it 
is, the church lias kept most of its 
lands. The accounts include some 
quaint references to the players, and 
one cume« across entries for the 
mending of players' clothes, a tunic 
for Robin Hood, and, more oddly, 

•• a pair of gloves for hint that played 
Christ on Corpus Oirisli. Day 

WiLuifiLRU. Jonathan and Greijn, 
Susan. The Siege of Lelcesler— 
1645. 19pp. Leicester Research 

Services, ?4 Rutland Street, Leices- 
ter- • 4s. fid- -:-i 7 . 

The capture of Leicester by Prince 
Rupert was almost the last Royalist 
success, to be nullified within n few 
days by the disaster al Naseby. Thgs 
the siege, the authors say candidly, 
was ”n non-event from the start ,■ 
. and need, never have happened if the 
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Wri-iii.v K . I*. I Kir Uni. ( Juwier ( i/v- 
units ■irunnus, l.lflb /5ft ft. |72pp 
Record .Society of l.unoiisliiiv ;md 
CliL'shiie. O .Is. 

I ho extent of C'licslor'.s tiled lev, ri 
ovciso.is I rude has been overlooked 
because as a county palatine it was 
outside the central administration, 
iluw extensive was this trade is indi- 
cated by Dr. Kevin Wilson's abstract 
of the customs entries from the early 
foil i Iccirth century down to 1554. i«'i 
which are added transcripts of local 
i-iisfiuii.s .icciMin t.s from the sheriff's ' 
iccoids 
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file rcatuic which distinuuishes this 
honk from others of Ms kind is its 
comprehensive select ion I mm con- 
temporary writers uf accounts of 
voyages, battles and iiiumy other 
as pee If. ot life at sea under sail. 
Ranging fin m a corileiiipoi.u j of 
hJagelliin lo Conrad, they make up 
a faseiimting anthology. I his is pre- 
ceded by a competent account of the 
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Kimia n-li a iticd bishop-' t „ Ausiriti- siVv „}* J! m l «k- 
iaii .sees (hail, as lias been I'cuerally 
supposed. I o the fact ot the almost 
toinlly Irish origins of Austin linn 
* a tin flics. A sc hoi arli essay helps 
lo illuminate the mown, »| Australia 
as a natron and the pail played hy its 
bishops, who combi (u-d a close lie 
with Rome with a genuine 
foi an evolving country. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
jjWiARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 

Iflculty OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 

department of 
romance studies 


re\fnr 


, . . . ; • miiivis i usi ii ii i iiiiin i nin ihi more oiii- 

development of (he sailing ship by fashioned than umnv selmol books 


Naval History 

Onwwiitr, Vinu-n/i*. ,V/r//« ami 
oilier sun u / i to f i us<d by the 
iviww.v mu Jons of the world — 
I j t'liiyc l Ml ). Tiansliiicd by 
Mario M. Will. 7Spp. 14pp. or 
pfates. l-'raiicis fid wards. t*5 5s, 
PnbJishcd in a limited edition of 275 
copies, this is very much a work for 
the specialist, be it in the history of 
engraving 01 of the ship. In addition 
to translating Coronolli s text, Mr. 
Will has contributed a short infor- 
mative preface on the Franciscan 
cartographer and encyclopedist and 
compiled a catalogue of all his 
prints dealing with ships and the 
sea. backed up by 43 ilf us trillions. 
Ihc catalogue is in (he form of a 


T cirpiit-i n Macinlyre and followed by 
a useful glossary of sea terms. Some 
of the 44 coloured -pi tiles, especially 
the Turners and the works of the 
great Dutch maritime painters, are 
particularly .striking and the mono- 
chrome illustrations add greatly to 
the interest of the anthology, l arge, 
lavishly ilithlrnled books about the 
sea and ships abound ; this is one of 
the more attractive ones for Ihc 
general reader. 


still published in this country. It is 
adequate at its level, given that it is 
presumably geared to the syllabus. 
On the other hand, it would he quite 
inadequate for the J.M.H.’s A-level 
examination ami one would hope 
that the West African candidates 
Would eventually study some thing a 
little min 

cattily, no further reading 
mended. 'I he idea that the best wav 


Sodsil Studies 

Bkown. John. //„■ //«.,!/, ,, of 
-40pp. Macmillan. O 5s. 

A useful study, impiessionisiic hut 
•lufhoritatiic, of Rcdlnid ami the 
multiplicity ot peoples including 
Roles. Italians. West Indians. Indians 
■uul Pakistanis who have gone to 
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ations are invited from established 
ts with administrative ability for the 
of head of the Department of 
Studies effective July 1, 1971. It Is 



thls appointment will be at 
bon and Kcc. £}|i ? j fol/jwfessor level, with current minimum 
Tlie new direction yyo/$16,600 per annum. The department 
the amateur ihanti^ |$$ 17 appointments in the professorial 
•uni John Low are bs ^ an[ j | s involved in teaching and re- 
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CitnilONS. SllNIt'V. 

Specialised Slump f* uulotme. 

Volume I: Queen Victoria. 2fi‘Jpp. 

Volume U: King lid ward VII to 
King George VI. 260pp. Stanley 
Gibbons. £2 5s. cacti. 

The volume on Victorian issues has 
been improved in this third edition 

by the inclusion of additional 

material resulting from a study of the chalk- need 
Reginald M. Phillips collection now 
in ihc National Postal Museum, and 
the “ Maximus " collection which the Religion 
publishers are selling in a scries of 


IV M-phisiwjinl.. .signin'- MA levsl - Extension lo a Ph.D. 

further reading is iccom- * an '- s ‘ l i m l’k 1,1 -i town that has l< -S ,,r «s oolli achngan]*^ . 

’I he idea that the best way s MWcss.ltiI|y assimjlatcd its immi- Juctiun advanlag«)jnJiW^ nie 9 n t‘Cipateu. The main emphasis 
to prepare for an examination is by Ijranfs. Yet. as Mr. Brown slums, the dtanutlic cntCfprKeswrfKdBpartment is in French, but instruction 
reading a single textbook is danger- “''inn la Hon is far from complete : with the peopt nllflmrt in <?nfiniQh Pnrtnnuoco 

ous; ir sullicjcnt words arc to be f*cop | among Hie West Indians, there inv-tdine the L nfn,vV° ° ^ ° Spanishl Portuguese and 
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8,000 full-time students with projected 
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moreover, makes ii difficult for the 
candidate to organize his material 
for the unexpected question, h is 
hardly fair to eriljei/e this hook : 
the principle behind it .should he 


allowances, etc., apply. 


. . . auctions. Both sources yielded valu- I '*? 1 ^ N ' V u ' 

guide to where the origlnaNciin mos: “hie information, especially regard- cLulh t)£n 

readily be found. There is largo ins ^ proofs, essays and colour si,! p/.' Mdboi ' r,,c Univer- 

reope for dispute about Coronellis fials. ' l> l . L 

accuracy of description and the Volume TI is consider » hi 1 „ v « .» 1 , 1 .1 f- , ° , n - v |s * L- “»cerned to show that 

at =sSS SSS iStxZ 


ably easier 10 read widclv on the selves on llieir cithuiiil idemih. and hc;lcl,os - 0ne fl( • 

assuiiiplion lhal al least pari' will ^*P“i;'teness. And the iel:ili\e lack of preoccnpaiiM *858 01 20-25 per cent per year for the 

stick in the memory with less effort, conflict is explained by one simple H» emancipate the Kaftan years. The USUal frinae benefits re- 
using a .single textbook of this sort. : the continuing demand of the ,L ' ! - •’ *""" 

local brickworks for unskilled 
workers, in jobs that local people 
would not lake. Whether the next 
generation ot immimanis u ill he 
willing to accept the u oik with sticli 
docility remains to he seen. Ibis 
and ihcolhei problems likely in face 
the town's mixed population in ihc 
eoniing decades aie discussed intel- 
ligently and sciisitiveh. 


JoNI-.S. IhMlUN DWIIS I tilt In. \/lf[> 
in Reside mini Child ('me. «wpp. 
National C hildren's Home, High- 
bury Park, I umlun. N 5. His. 
Wlut gives aitlhoriiy to the sneee.ss- 


built up in terms ofn 
stage they do uot omit’ 

1 1 cat men!. The bool it 
wide in its effort lottid 
what a wealth of teeing 
schilities there now are. 
advice is sketchy, is a 
the I'lay which inditJf 
of drama from Aescbjte 
.sent day : this is etirn^ 
and unhelpful lo the m 
duct ion and resources 1 * 
ambitious and mere ft 
with sources 


the proscenium iliti'ii 
box set, but as ilspa| 

!.l ,t '!! lr ! ia ! should be addressed to the Dean of 

’acuity of Arts and Science, The Unlver- 
Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &t 


BIST LOTHIAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

librarians 

MX are invited for the posts of Branch Librarian at 
i and Branch Librarian at Fan Id house. The 
alnry scales vull apply — Chartered Librarians— 
1.776 per annum. Part I Registration Examination 
j urouM of Registration or equivalent— LI. IW>- 
Tflnsibility elcmciti’i of l‘ 2H0 (Broxburn) and 
oustyarc payable. 

I ° f °. [l ® an<5 . further particulars obiainahlv from 
{ggbw* County Ihiildings Linlilligow, to 
Uiottra-bc returned as soon as possible. 
- JOHN CAI DER. 

(."on illy Clerk. 
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LONDON KOKOUGII OF 
BARNET LIBRARIES 
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IKP . j? itl lhc » | ni.iiii.*niinii ni ihujiiv 
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iiPIo pnu. Xlrtfii.il (4«inlniiiluii. Lull- 
EnMau J.suujliilcE. 

Aiipllc.il (<>n luims jnj r<irih-.-r ik-l.iCi 
fniin the i Ihuuush Llhi jimn. Kusriwlieltf 
Eli) ii lo, Thu Burmuglu. Ilciul.ui. NW4 
CllUIni d.iie : I7lh Ocivhei, I '170 
R II. Wll I.IaMS. Town L'lrrh. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 
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rising to 41 . nmilrniim 
EMM . iMiaiM ta quHliicMlon 
pce/ente. Hubiir 
■hlc ir ciqlilied. 

b UTllier drill Is mjs .. .. 
Jpffiitaiton : 10 Ihu, nuianub 
Public LIlMury, Si Jumra " 
.1*0' ■ 

ApplUailoni. .rinlloi tf| 0 . 
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al iwa rcfe'cev aboutd 
Tn nn Hail, Accrington, 

IB7fl 
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CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NORWICH 


. LONDON BOROUGH OF 
no- • hackney 

pjril.iil-ri an- --I - 

ftami. may hr 


Jhruranils .. 

It-jrft AND 
Xalar) A 

I'uiiber pjNIkirliirs 
umh may hr nhiaincd 
1 Jhiii'l^n. Lcnlrut Lib 
MJH 'tB. [ui rylurn 


A nailrlWy (liHlIfird ‘ end -#«4nvtBn>*B 



dnlfl 23% Ocio^r.'i*7if! 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 

Du^d w”5S« Hl / mES w " !* '• • •- ' BARNET LIB R ARIES 

Appuoaius 


J .L-2 ,, 5L * c *'h Ito 
1970^ , " #B MMn oa Ib* 

cH“ . - HOflOOOp. Ct^fk rt l*» COuo- 
i ion tuu. MotinuinlAib.. 


LIBRARIANS GRADE III 

2 POSTS FOR MEN OR WOMEN: 

royal military college of science, shrivenham 

w ‘!' responsible, as Deputy Librarian. .***$* 

D™?Xn L L b ,h .Pj e m . ain '' b,ar y ant} »bo reports section. OuwMJS 
S5£?u£S ?„h ^ 0nl l y mi,itar y science index ; supervision ol the 
cataloguing and classification (by U.D.C.) ; ass.stance in book select : « nli 

workPna 8 VSi-!?« in a scienl.fic. academic or special ' libr 5.; L * 

^ nd 'amiJtanly with inlormalion media .^iSTsW® 
and rA?riB r iai r t P ^ rtS i ,it ® ratl,re ) ■ ' An interest in modern methods ol InfoiJ ^ 

dealrabl^ V fh« iSiu n * h . e ap 1 pl,ca,lon oI computer techniques to ,lb "J5tJ 5B 
desirable, the ability to translate from one or more foreign languages w^ 1 " r 

METROPOLJTAN POLICE OFFICE, LONDON „ 

sSotion b rTn a iriH», W s °® ,land Ya,d » divided in General. Technical 
SqScSd?’ r ®! o? a ? on ' ( ‘ har ! are Departmental Libraries, including 
nnri M«nn™ P ^o Bn V and spec'alist coNeciions in the Administration, _ 

S2 88 D ®P artm ents. The Metropolitan PoHce LaboraW7 

ooiiection dealing with forensip science, 1 

S*. J ggM "Wjldale wlil be required lo inlroduoe canlr»llffld r««»J^ 
union catalogue, maintain up-to-date readina lists end bibliographies- a ™ 

,hl rsCOrdlnfl loflnB - He wNI devofop and publicise the library »T»Pggf- 
tend the resources available by co operation with other libraries. M^Imj 

exa^l'na Uona^of^ »h« a i n m da * efS A r ^ U8t < a > have P a99ed onB ol lhe c°«miStlor(^riT^i^.rj5 
* ea£ tS p? r » n fl ,y. br «pr: Aaeoeiation. viz the Registration ExamWti^^* i to6kl «J 

'SSSiJ! examination (1904 or SSequanlly), if fPBSSS^, 

or 

s^ri n “} e bo 

i 5 ® Bars- 

,R a rTow 1 

* i- .Ve-'"' 

^ ; «ectn4 lby 


London Boruugli of Hill kid 

Assistant Librarians 

Siarim/nniiif'f 1 ’ 611 ^ p,a ' ( »H;!mling I-nndon 
dcc. ® po 11 ^cording to qirallhca lions nnd 


-Voce, 

jR?oM 0 RSif V ^ l tf f r J?P ,hc Diwclor. Ccn- 
October. 03 Enf * c, ‘ 1 - Middx., to be returned 


neyiDH ■ - - |h - p 0 SV ( 

DrofsBfilnnai avamin«iV wAmnmarion (1804 or subsequently), or u r , 
AaStkn - h 0r (b) have otherw.se attained Assoplateahip « ^ 

d ‘ sre9 - or 

SS 17 ««» <*« '« «. StirlvenDarn poel).- B— 

« PPjicallon lorn, (to be relumed by 2 Nov 

29222 9^ finn«?^I J ^o^ ,encon Link - Basingstoke, Hanta.. or telepWJJf 
ca^z, ext. 500 or Londoh 01-734 6464 (24 hour Ansafone " service). «l u . 0,,nB 


’WSTHMN AUSTRAI.fAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Librarian/ 
Assistant Librarian 

S» W» ehM|B of ihc ClKuUlion 
B«i° n 1 *S h “ *0 Division ot 
Readers Services. The library 
6,000 sludcnls »nd 
•nd Is expanding rapidly In 
™“ J k r * n B° or services. A malar 
"w library building is due for 
Ju, y- IWI. by which 1 

Sffr{t£l ry " Bff Wln ,0,al 70 ‘ 

Librarian .-' S6.3lS-S8.160 p.a. 
AmI«mii Ubrariun : 55.212- 

$3,942 p.a. 

£S!^U)iw of service and fnrtlier 
inrormnLun arc available from I 
The .Score, ary 7A4). 

Tech" ^ u ‘ ,raHan Inuliuto ol 

Wsyman^Rond 
henjley. W.A.. 

S,u,, Britain from ; 

"office Austral Un Oovernmeni 

Wwuni Ainiralla Hou*e, 
Annli*!^ 1 Lu . Bjon - WC2R OAJ. 
isfic “* ° n “ cIose 301,1 October, 


ygMUMUB, 


. NATIONAL CENTRAL 
T.fRKARY 

■'HnM rfiNS urc ini .ire ior pou ts 
“» MBH.XKY i | m*w (Junior MWa<y 
Atthrami. .du lor itp!«n Sdlmy on 
i. . . '«* SI.I.’P, ■ Mill Ung pulnl 

acrbieins (u nnj roilcjlianir at lit)- 

f*J4 . ImMuiumi 1 -Ai» *Kk : . no ***“- 
«'3 *« Su.rAi, Jh, r 


RPi 
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p , DIVERSITY OF- LEEDS 

Appofnlmenu Service 
Aj^Ufcstions are invited for a port , 

tn^wpmtlon Assistant 

w comro! and develop Ihp careen 
nrart^Ti - CandideUss should bo 
haS.i U *?' . &f,0 * J,d preferably 
^ChuaHScrthHj, nr esperlenco 
Uiihi t rsr ^,‘ ,r . 1 Infarmaiion work. 

n ^ 1 They i 

tC W J 1b able to hoe.' 
fj?, “!“y wd bo on ilie (inlver - 1 
/('ing lo 1 1.470 p b. 
daiaU* may be ObiaueJ , 
ryg " ... 11 * Appowilments Officer, 

oSgtS'iSK ^ 
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Wellcome 

Principal 

Librarian 

This appointment will &uii a charteiod librarian 
who has al least live yams' experience of spacialisl 
library work preferably in a pharmaceutical, 
chemical or biological salting. Experience of 
microfilm work and of computer based systems 
would ba an advantage and the ability to initiate 
and maintain close working relationships with 
scientific staff is essential. 

Operating through two chartered llbrariens end 
thirteen part-time clerical staff, the Principal 
Librarian will control two libraries which comprise 
some 4000 books, take 800 periodicals end make 
900 loans each month. An information centre, 
operating in parallel with the libraries, handles 
periodicals, internal literature abstracting and 
indexing, but enquiries and profiles on, for instance. 
Medlars are organised througli the libraries. 

The Laboratories are set in pleasant parkland 
surroundings within oasy reach of Bromley and 
Croydon and approximately ten miles from 
London. 

Please write, quoting reference LS.1 93. 
giving brief relevant details to the 
Personnel Manager, 

THE WELLCOME RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES. 

LBngley Court Beckenham, 

KentBR3 3BS. 



THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Applications aro invited for : — 

(a) TWO posts of 8UB4.IBRARIANt Salary scale £2,890: 
£4,000 per annum. 

(b) THREE additional posts of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Salary Beale £1,355-E2,230-£3,105 per annum. 

The Open University Library aervea the academic staff of 
a University in which the importance of educational techno- 
logy requires Ilia provision of an Intensive multl-mBdfa 
service. 

(a) The two Sub-Librarians will assist the Librarian In the 
administration of the Library services and will, In lurn, 
deputise for him in his absence. 

(b) Each Assistant Librarian will provide the specialist 
services required by the staff within a Faculty, and will 
also participate In general library activities. 

Candidates Bhould be graduates with previous library ex- 
perience and a recognised qualification In Llbrarlanehip. 

Appointments will be made on the above salary scales 
according to candidates' qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars ere available from the Establishment 
Officer (L3), The Open University, Walton Hall, Walton, 
Bletohley, Bucks. Closing date for applications : Friday, 
23rd October, 1970. Previous applicants need not re-apply. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAMMERSMITH 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

£1362/£1866 p.a. 

The minimum, qualification acceptable is 
Part I of the Library Association Profes- 
sional Examination. For non-chartered 
Librarians, starting salary £l, 362, with 
progression beyond £1,605 dependent on 
becoming Chartered; transfer to £1,605 
immediate on election to Register. Post- 
card requests for application, forms* quot* 
ing L.45, to Personnel Officer, 1233 
Hammersmith Road, W.6.’: Closing date 
22'October, i970. ■ : ; ; . • 


ASSISTANT 


An assistant Librarian is required who 
should have a good basic knowledge of 
libra, y practice. She will assist the 
Librarian and act as deputy at any lime. 
The job will include responsibility for ihe 
classification of library stock, soma 
Indexing of technical articles, and the 
answering of both general and technical 
enquiries. 

The Library fs situated at the Company's 
Qreenford Headquarters. Its main function 
is to provide a service to research 
departments at Greenford concerned with 
chemistry and biological sciences, ft also 
provides facilities for production, com marc lal 
and admin istrallva departments. 

The successful candidate will be a qualified 
librarian, preferably with a technical 
background. A knowledge of French and 
German and ability to type would be added 
advantages. The Job would probably suit a 
recently qualified A.L.A. 

The Company pays progressive salaries and 
offers exoeilenl working conditions and fringe 
benefits, including pension and bonus 
schemas. 


Please write, quoting reference 209/LS. lo: 
The Senior Personnel Officer (GJB), 

GLAXO LABORATORIES LIMITED, 

Greenford, Middlesex. 


LIBRARIANS 

Applications ii ra invited 

from chartered' i/brnrlans for 
the following posts in a new 
nren organiitallnn. 

1. Area Libra rin n. Eastern, 
hnsed on Wilmslow. Within 
Senior Officers Grade 
t£2,I06-£2,75J). 

2. Assistant Area Librarian, 

Eastern, based on Wilmslow, 
Within AP/5 l£ 2.025 - 

£2,268). 

3. Assistnnt Area Librarian, 
North Eastern, based oa 
Hazel Grove. Within AP/5 
(f2.025-f2.268). 

Details and application 
forms from flic Director, 91 
HooJe Hoad, Chester, to 
whom applications should 
be returned by 23rd Octo- 
ber, 1970. 


1 


TECHNICAL 

LIBRARIAN 

required by IBM United 
Kingdom Limited for their 
CHISWICK: Head Office. 

i 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates of good 
education, preferably up to 
"A" Mvel sfaqdafd.- Previ- 
ous experience ,bf Librarian- 
ship is essential. 

This is a responsible post 
which is varied in content 
and offers' ample scope for 
initiative, • 

A good starting salary will 
be offered -' plus luncheon 
vouchers. Please write with 
full details of age. education 
and previous exheriepce to 
Mrs. M. ■ H, Pyne, Staff 
Division, 1 Personnel 1 Office, 
389 Chiswick High Roid, 
London/ W.rf; quoting ref: 
GA/TS/299/ - • . 

■ 1 ;-i 
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The 

Ministry 
of Defence 


The Ministry of Defence h»8 
a vacancy for an Editor in 
the Bnok Editing Branch, 
Earls Court, S.W.6. 

The Book Editing Branch Fa 
responsible for the editing 
and production from manu- 
scripts of a wide range of 
books and booklets, both 
letterpress and litho. for' the 
Navy. Depa r Intent. 
Candidates should have 
editorial experience, pre- 
ferably on technical books, 
and also possess sufficient 
knowledge of book design, 
typography, artwork repro- 
duction, print specification's, 
paste-ups, proof-reading, 
and binding methods, to be 
able, to pilot a book through 
all Its production stages, A. 
knowledge of the prepara- 
tion qf camera, copy for 
photo] itho reproduction is 
also desirable. 

The post is graded Assistant 
Information Officer. . The 
starting salary is £1,378 per 
annum (if .aged 25 or over) 
rising by annual increments 
lo £1,960 per annum. 

Please write, or telephone, 
for application form lo : 

Miss H. R. Martin 
Ministry of Defence 
CM1Q Room 136 
La con House 
Theobald* Road 
Londoii W-CI 

Telephone: 01-242 0222 Esl. 
484. •• 
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